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“To me, the Selmer Sound is 
the Army Field Band sound- 
my inspiration as | was writing 
‘Land of Wheat’.” 


DON GILLIS 


COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 


cout 


The U.S. Army Field Band, under the direction of 
Major Chester Whiting, was first to perform “Land of Wheat”. 
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Lowrey presents 


its full 
line 


of fine 
THE HOLIDAY . . . now with percussion on THE CHAPEL . . . for home or chapel—now 


organs 
the 
hit 
of the _ 
show 


both manuals. Still only $895* with percussion on both manuals. $925* 


THE BRENTWOOD .. . new to the line, with THE HERITAGE . . . the ultimate in spinet 
pre-sets, percussion and manual to manual organs. $1495* 
coupler. $1195* 


THE HOLIDAY DUO .. . the new Lowrey 
chord-spinet combination organ. $995* 


THE CORONATION...a full console organ THE CHURCH... an outstanding new instru- 
with built-in stereo controls. $2695* ment with finest, authentic cabinetry and a 
complete range of liturgical voices. $2895* 


THE FESTIVAL . . . Lowrey’s fine ‘four 
poster’ with built-in stereo controls. $2495* 


You are looking at Lowrey’s full line of fine organs. There’s a complete range of models, from spinet to “big’’ organs 
and a combination chord-spinet model . . . all with a complete array of special features. Above all, you get new and 
bigger value in each and every Lowrey Organ .. . from the popular Houmay spinet to the handsomely crafted 
FestIvaL, CoRONATION and CuurcH models. Each Lowrey Organ has the famous ‘‘touch tabs”. . . each is a full 
percussion organ with outstanding Lowrey tone and versatility . . . and each has the noted Lowrey cabinetry. These 
and the many special features, including Lowrey’s exclusive and patented glide, give you more organ for your money 
than ever before. For more information, just visit your Lowrey dealer or write: The Lowrey Organ Company, 7373 


N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois. tte? THE LOWREY ORGAN 


*All prices f.0.b. factory (bench extra on Holiday, 


Chapel and Holiday Duo models). Easiest to play of all musical instruments! 
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Editorial y Speaking . . 


GEP TEMBER marks the beginning of a new 
" school year for many of our readers, as well 
as the start of the fiscal year for Music Journal. 
It is the time for fresh plans, renewed energy and 
stimulating enthusiasm. 

At such a time it seems peculiarly fitting that 
our cover should carry an ancient engraving rep- 
resenting what is probably the most remarkable 
“one man band” of all time. ‘This unique picture 
is credited to one of the historic Larmessin family 
of France, active as engravers and editors during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. There were no less 
than five male Larmessins with the first name of 
Nicolas, as well as a Jean, an Etienne, a Marie 
and a Pierre. One of them was unquestionably 
responsible for this fantastic engraving, originally 
called A Musician’s Dress, in a series of “Gro- 
tesque Costumes.” 

Modern music-lovers should enjoy the game of 
identifying all the musical instruments attached 
to the unidentified Larmessin’s creation. In his 
right hand the gentleman holds a “marine trum- 
pet” (or “trompette”), which was actually a 
one-stringed bass-viol. The left hand holds a con- 
ventional viol of the day, and both arms are 
decorated with tablatures of sheet-music. On the 
head is a drum of the tympani type, supported 
by crossed trumpets, with a harp and a bassoon 
hanging on the back. 


The young man’s chest supports a small clave- 


cin, surmounted by a music-book showing a Sara- 
bande, and two tambourines serve as epaulettes 
on the shoulders. Below the waist one sees an 
old-fashioned musette or bag-pipe, flanked by a 
lute, a guitar, a smaller viol, some flageolets, a 
“serpent” and, in the background, two examples 
of the viola da gamba. The legs are decorated 
with two more end-blown pipes, plus triangles, 
to which miniature whistles are attached. 

The picture appears in An Illustrated History 
of Music, by Marc Pincherle, copyrighted by 
Sedo S.A., Lausanne, Switzerland, and repro- 
duced here by permission of the American pub- 
lishers, Reynal & Company, New York. 


' Bi our June-July issue this page referred with 

pardonable pride to the 1960 edition of the 
Music Journal Annual, which came off the press 
in August. Now that the book has appeared, its 
enthusiastic reception surpasses our most op- 
timistic expectations. We have been literally 
swamped with orders, particularly from those 
who are taking advantage of the special rate open 
to new subscribers and those renewing currently 
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active subscriptions. Artists and educators ap- 
pearing in the book have also welcomed the op- 
portunity to secure copies at a greatly reduced 
“participant’s” price. Details of these offers may 
be had on application to the New York office of 
Music Journal. 

Particular interest has been created by the 
illustrated biographies of 54 conductors of sym- 
phony orchestras and 116 music educators head- 
ing independent schools or the music depart- 
ments of colleges and universities. ‘The conduc- 
tors’ gallery includes not only striking portraits 
of the leaders in this field, with summaries of 
their personal careers, but valuable information 
concerning the symphony orchestras themselves, 
their annual budgets, actual and potential audi- 
ences, programs, guest and assistant conductors 
and soloists for the coming season. 

The list of those who “make the wheels go 
round” in music education contains not only 
pictures and biographies of important individuals 
but the names of other faculty members and a 
general evaluation of each school or department 
as a whole. 

The articles in this year’s Annual sum up the 
present state of music America, emphasizing 
facts and figures supplied by various organiza- 
tions, with special attention to the categories of 
and marching bands, orchestras and 
stringed instruments, vocal music and choruses, 
the piano, the organ (both pipe and electronic), 
recreational instruments such as the accordion, 
guitar, ukulele, autoharp, harmonica, etc., rec- 
ords (from 78's to stereophonic), opera and the 
international exchange of artists. 

A listing of new musical publications and re- 
cordings is an important feature of this Annual, 
as in the past, and this catalogue is already rec- 
ognized as an indispensable guide to teachers and 
students of music, as well as inusic-lovers in gen- 
eral. An index to Music Journal for the past year, 
with an even more significant index of advertis- 
ers, completes the main features of this practical 
and comprehensive volume. It is a pleasure to 
have received so many complimentary comments 
on the 1960 Annual and an even greater pleas- 
ure to fill the orders that have been coming in 
steadily since early August. 


concert 


readers, 
general 


O all its contributors, distributors, 

advertisers and friends in Music 
Journal extends hearty and appreciative greet- 
ings and best wishes at this most important 
period of the musical year. >>> 





Brass instruments that 


Pliinin 72° TRATFORD 


BACKED 8Y BRUNO 


Besson Stratford brass instruments bring a new understanding to 
your students’ specialized needs. Musically perfect, from trum- 
pet to sousaphone, these handsome instruments are brilliantly 
engineered for durability and playing ease. What’s more, these 
important characteristics are effectively joined with unique Besson 
features and world-famous Besson quality. The result is an out- 
standing student line where enduring Besson standards are made 
available at exceptionally modest cost. See your BRUNO dealer 
and find out how Besson Stratford makes sense to you too! 
a 


BRUNO 
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Music Is the Heart of a Cit 


J. KENNETH CASS 


Mayor of Greenville, South Carolina 


REENVILLE, South Carolina, 

the city which I have been 
privileged to serve as Mayor for the 
past twelve years, has for several 
decades been known as “The Textile 
Center of the South.” Today this title 
is more appropriate than ever, since 
the textile industry has continued to 
expand in every phase of the pro- 
duction and finishing of textile 
products. Conceivably it may be 
more appropriate now to say that 
Greenville is “The Textile Center 
of the Nation.” 

In addition Greenville has rightly 
earned another title in recent years, 
that of “The Air Lift Capitol of the 
World.” During the last World War 
the Air Force established an air base 
here which has been continued in 
an active status. From this base hun- 
dreds of our nation’s largest and 
most modern cargo-carrying air ships 
have lifted men and material to 
many distant parts of the world. 
They have flown countless missions 
of mercy to Africa and South Ameri- 
ca and have participated in servicing 
missions to the DEW Line, Suez and 
Deep Freeze. 

Greenville has made notable con- 
tributions to cultural endeavors. A 
new auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity of 5,000 persons has been com- 
pleted at a cost of several million 
dollars. This fine edifice has been 
engineered so that adequate facili- 
ties can be made available to con- 
ventions as well as concert perform- 





This is the fourteenth in a series of 
articles under the same title, contributed 
to this magazine by the political heads of 
leading American communities. Mayor J. 
Kenneth Cass takes justifiable pride in 
Greenville, South Carolina, as an active cen- 
ter of cultural activity. 
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ances. More recently we have given 
assistance in the establishment of an 
art center which will compare favor- 
ably with any similar undertaking 
in this part of the country. The 
general public welfare, the develop- 
ment of natural resources, the ex- 
pansion of industry and commerce 
have all been generously served by 
the civic-minded citizens. But their 
interest also includes the arts. 

Our people have always had a 
great love for fine music. A Com- 
munity Concert Association was or- 
ganized thirty years ago and has con- 
tinued to grow year after year, and 
now boasts of a membership of 2,- 
800. Over the years countless num- 
bers of the very finest performances 
have been presented, including the 
Boston and Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestras and soloists Lawrence 
Tibbett, Rudolf Serkin, Joseph 
Szigeti, Richard Crooks and others. 
This coming season we shall see and 
hear the incomparable Artur Ru- 
binstein. 


University Concerts 


Each of our two universities spon- 
sors a concert series. Bob Jones Uni- 
versity, with a student body of ap- 
proximately 3,000 students and a 
magnificent auditorium, each season 
features many of the foremost artists 
in the music world. This school also 
presents operas in which students 
are utilized along with nationally 
famous soloists, such as George Lon- 
don and Eleanor Steber. 

Furman University, with a student 
body of approximately 2,000  stu- 
dents, has its own artist series. This 
university is now completing an en- 
tirely new school plant on a 1,200- 
acre campus. Included among the 


new structures is an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 2,500. 

Furman University has enjoyed 
the reputation of having one of the 
outstanding music departments in 
the Southeast. Wendell Keeney, now 
teaching privately in Washington, 
D. C., was head of the music depart- 
ment until his recent retirement. 
Under his direction the school has 
graduated hundreds of students, 
many of whom are now teaching in 
colleges and public schools. Perhaps 
the most notable pianist graduated 
from Furman’s music department is 
a native son of Greenville, Rich- 
ard Cass, who for the past five years 
has been performing on the concert 
stage at home and abroad. In April 
of this year he presented a recital in 
Carnegie Hall and was acclaimed by 
the critics as a brilliant young pi- 
anist. In addition to the regular con- 
cert series, recitals are given by stu- 
dents and faculty members and these 
events always attract large and en- 
thusiastic audiences. 

The Greenville 
sociation was organized twelve years 
ago and, despite hardships of various 
kinds, has been a going concern 
since its inception. Under the dy- 
namic leadership of Sterling Smith, 
textile industrialist, the association 

(Continued on page 65) 


Symphony As- 





ingers Must Be Versatile 


NE week not long ago I was ap- 
pearing with the New York 
Philharmonic as soloist in the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony. The per- 
formances were on Thursday eve- 
ning, Friday and Sunday afternoons. 
On Saturday afternoon I substituted 
unexpectedly for an indisposed singer 
as Antonia in Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffmann at the New York City 
Center Opera, and on Sunday night 
after the final Philharmonic concert 
I sang my own scheduled perform- 
ance of Mimi in La Boheme. Tues- 
day night I was three hundred miles 
away giving a recital. The American 
singer building a professional career 
at the present time faces an increas- 
ing need for this kind of diversifica- 
tion. 
There has never before been such 
a wide range of performance possi- 
bilities, and the singer who would 
start and then develop his career in 
America is expected by the public to 
operate with equal ease in several 
fields simultaneously. Opera, oratorio 
and recital work have always been a 
part of every professional singer’s 
training, but it is no longer possible 
to specialize in one of these three 
fields with only occasional appear- 
ances in the other two. The increas- 
ing number of first-class opera com- 





Critics have recently dubbed Frances Ye- 
end as the world’s finest Turandot, a role 
in which she specializes. As a leading so- 
prano of the New York City Opera, San 
Intonio Opera Festival, Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera, New Orleans Opera and many 
others, this artist has gained an enviable 
reputation. American born and trained, she 
appears frequently with such orchestras as 
the New York Philharmonic, the Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit and Birmingham orches- 
tras, and has appeared in concert through- 
out Europe, South Africa and Israel, She is 
married to pianist James Benner. 
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FRANCES YEEND 


—Bruno of Hollywood 


panies in our major cities, the very 
considerable number of excellent 
symphony orchestras throughout the 
country, and the ever-growing num- 
ber of smaller communities which 
present recitals through the “organ- 
ized audience plan,” coupled with 
the present-day ease and rapidity of 
transportation, have pressed the 
American singer into becoming an 
expert in all these fields. The films 
and television have brought increas- 
ing considerations of visual presenta- 
tion to all phases of music. 


Americans in Particular 


The European singer can be less 
concerned with this problem than 
the American artist. The largest per- 
formance market in Europe is the 
opera house, and the numerous 
opera companies there operating for 
full seasons, often of ten months, 
provide work exclusively in opera 
for a great many singers. The Euro- 
pean, therefore, leans to opera as a 
specialization and has very little time 
and not much need to develop an 


unusually wide oratorio or recital 
repertoire. The singers who gain 
international reputations in a ma- 
jority of cases are opera specialists 
who move rather steadily around 
the world’s opera circuit, often in a 
surprisingly limited number of roles. 

While opera in America is grow- 
ing in a most encouraging manner, 
there is no company outside of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York 
which can provide a reasonably full 
season’s employment for its artists. 
The excellent companies in most of 
our major cities are still able to op- 
erate only for a few weeks of each 
season. The American artist, lacking 
the wide opportunity for operatic 
experience the European enjoys, and 
needing to devote a great deal of 
time to the development of oratorio 
and recital repertoire, must stil] com- 
pete artistically with the opera spe- 
cialist. 

The great number of American 
artists who have risen to interna- 
tional fame provides brilliant evi- 
dence of how successfully this chal- 
lenge has been met. The standards 
of performance in America are as 
high as any in the world, and the 
supply of American talent is enor- 
mous. It is this unique problem of 
having to develop in so many direc- 
tions which can discourage the voung 
artist if he does not adequately un- 
derstand and prepare for it. One 
must study new opera roles at the 
same time that one is performing 
familiar ones and traveling between 
recital and orchestra engagements. 
In the past year I added four new 
heroines to my own operatic gallery. 
Elisabeth in Wagner’s Tannhduser 
and Abigaille in Verdi’s Nabucco 
were both performed in San Antonio, 
Texas. I sang Ariadne in Strauss’ 

(Continued on page 86) 
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I’ve Got a Little Liszt 


HEN Gilbert and Sullivan, in 

The Mikado, had Ko-Ko sadist- 
ically sing “I’ve got a little List,” they 
were unconsciously foretelling the 
musical experiences of a non-pianist 
named Dirk Bogarde in a motion 
picture about a great musician. To 
be asked to play on the screen so 
complex and unpredictable a person- 
ality as that of Franz Liszt was in 
itself an intriguing challenge, which 
I felt bound to accept. ‘To discover 
suddenly that I was also expected to 
act as a convincing pianist came as 
a distinct shock. 

A little Liszt, like a little knowl- 
edge, can be “a dangerous thing.” 
But quite indescribable is the sen- 
sation of facing a lot of Liszt, not to 
speak of some Chopin, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn etc. 

I found this out after spending sev- 
eral gay days in Hollywood, prepar- 
ing for the Columbia picture, Song 
without End. There were 34 costume 
changes to be worked out and a fairly 
massive script to be studied. At inter- 
vals I noticed the stage direction, 
“He plays.” For some reason this did 
not worry me at the time. Naturally 
Franz Liszt had to play the piano, 
and I knew that a great artist, Jorge 
Bolet, had already recorded the 
sound-track. So that was that. 

During the course of various par- 
ties and conferences I met a remark- 





Dirk Bogarde is a young English actor 
who has made a spectacular success in mo- 
tion pictures, with early appearances in 
such films as “Doctor in the House” and 
“Doctor at Sea” and reaching a climax in 
Columbia’s recently released “Song with- 
out End,” a biography of Franz Liszt, in 
which he plays the role of the fabulous 
composer-pianist. It is generally agreed 
that Mr. Bogarde’s synchronization of ac- 
tion at the keyboard with the music re- 
corded by Jorge Bolet is the most extra- 
ordinary ever to appear on the screen. 
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able gentleman named Victor Aller. 
I knew that he was a distinguished 
musician, himself a fine pianist and 
teacher, and founder of the Holly- 
wood String Quartet. Mr. Aller had 
been assigned by Columbia execu- 
tives to coach me in the synchroniz- 
ation of action and sound. (Incident- 
ally, he had done the same thing for 
Cornell Wilde in A Song to Remem- 
ber, which was the first successful 
musical biography to reach the screen, 
dealing with the life of Chopin.) As 
the days passed all too quickly, Mr. 
Aller began to hint that we should 
get together and begin rehearsing, 
especially for the close-up shots. “I'll 
send you the records,” he said,” but 
don’t play them till I see you.” 
They were sent to me in a car, as 
no messenger could handle them 
alone,—two stacks that reached al- 
most to my waist when piled on the 
floor. I disobeyed orders and put the 
12th Hungarian Rhapsody on my 
Merely listening to 


gramophone. 
complicated music 


this violent, 
plunged me into immediate despair. 


I knew nothing about the piano,— 
could not play a note or even carry 
a tune. Apparently I was expected 
to act like Liszt himself at the key- 
board. 

Mr. Aller came to see me, full of 
encouraging words. The producer 
did the old 
tricks of 
shots, taking close-ups of a_profes- 
sional pianist’s hands, hiding behind 
the piano etc. He sat down and 
snatch Wagner's 
Tannhduser. “Do know _ this 
music?” “No. Never heard it before.” 
“Then you shall learn it right now.” 

At the end of two days I had not 
yet mastered the necessary action for 
those few bars. I was desperate and 
asked to be relieved of my contract 
and sent back to England in dis- 
grace. In a solemn conference Mr. 
Aller was asked what could be done. 
He answered: “If I had six hours a 
day. for six months, I could’ teach 
this boy to act one-half of this music. 
But it is too much for him to retain. 
He has no aptitude whatsoever!” 

Apparently this settled the matter 
for the executives. I was told kindly 
that I had been engaged to play 
Liszt, not the piano. If I could not 
do both, they would simply settle 
for the old tricks of dubbing and 
faking and we would trust the music 
and drama to carry the picture. 

What a relief! The strain was off! 
The psychology worked! Feeling 
completely relaxed, and with no 
sense of responsibility, I began to 
work hard with Victor Aller for 
hours on end. Painstakingly he 
showed me the exact position of the 
hands and fingers for every note. I 
had my own names for the keys,— 
“Charlie,” “Pamela” etc. If he men- 
tioned C or D, I knew that these 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Love Makes the Music Go Round 


APPINESS stems from a source 

of pride in doing what you're 
doing and being appreciated. I love 
to sing. Every week of my life I 
think “What a wonderful thing to 
be doing exactly what I most want 
to do!’ I come alive in front of 
audiences and this interchange of 
loving and being loved is more than 
money. 

It isn’t only the ego-satisfying ap- 
plause that makes ine love this busi- 
ness I am in; it’s the warmth and 
rapport I feel with those people in 
the audience who get my message, 
are cheered by it and give it back 
in kind to me. 

I really and truly like people. It’s 
very important to me how they feel 
and what they think about me and 
what I say or do. This does not 
mean that I will not express a 
thought or perform an act unless I 
am sure of approbation. It does not 
mean that I won’t take a stand that 
may be unpopular if I believe 
strongly enough that the stand I 
have taken is right. It also does not 
mean that I will indiscriminately 
give love and cuddle up to anybody 
who shows the least bit of inclina- 
tion affection, like some 
starved, homeless kitten. 


toward 


What it does mean, so far as my 
and performing are con- 
cerned, is that since I very 
much how people feel, I am more 


singing 
care 





Dinah Shore has been repeatedly voted 
the most popular singer on both radio and 
television. She has SUCCESSES 
in motion pictures and personal appear- 
ances. Her Chevrolet TV program has for 
years maintained the highest standards of 
musical entertainment. In private life Miss 
Shore is the wife of the popular movie star, 
George Montgomery. This article is a frank 
and sincere expression of her fundamental 


beliefs and philosophy. 


scored similar 


sensitive to their mood and any re- 
sponse they give me when I perform. 
This is a miracle of silent communi- 
cation and I never cease to be in 
awe of it or grateful to it for some of 
the highest, most glowing moments 
of my life. 

I have never felt that the desire to 
please was a toadying, cringeing, un- 
questioning thing, based on a crav- 
ing for affection or fear of anger. 
Rather, it is consideration—almost 
the ultimate in the philosophy of 
the Golden Rule. The desire to 
please another person is love of a 
very deep and encompassing kind. 

I treasure every moment with my 
family as a gourmet treasures food. 
I have the rich fulfillment of being 
surrounded by love. And love has 
always been there. Sometimes our 
hearts are not developed enough to 
sense it. This big world has taught 
me life’s most valuable lesson. It 
taught me to give; and when you 
give, you get! 


A Gift of Music 


After my husband entered the 
Army, I continued with my radio 
and recording career. But also I sang 
for GI’s from Aachen to Tokyo; I 
appeared in the front lines to sing 
for them, as well as on 300 broad- 
casts for the Armed Forces Radio 
Service. 

I am convinced that, from the 
cradle on, the sum total of all hu- 
man prayer is wrapped up in two 
yearnings—to be loved and to be 
needed. Sometimes, if we happen to 
be introspective, we find words to 
articulate these prayers. Probably, 
more often, they are spoken in the 
language of loneliness, in the .uni- 
versal search for the feeling of be- 
longing. 


I don’t think I’ve ever known any- 
thing to embody more beautifully 
the spirit and fulfillment of prayer 
than the Shriners Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children. Every last one of 
these handicapped children has ex- 
perienced the miracle of answered 
prayer. Some may be destined to re- 
cover from their infirmities. I sus- 
pect, unfortunately, that most are 
not. But their prayers have been an- 
swered with a gift that transcends 
medical care, the precious, God-given 
privilege of learning to live with 
imperfection. 

I can’t help feeling that any per- 
son, child or adult, has realized the 
ultimate in answered prayer when 
he or she learns that a_ physical 
handicap, any weakness or inade- 
quacy, is not necessarily an obstacle 
to happiness. On the contrary, 
through the wisdom that comes with 
prayer, it can be converted into a 
stepping-stone to happiness. 

I think that basically, whatever 
our prayers, we’re asking, for our- 
selves and for those we love, the 
same fundamental things,— to be 
loved and to feel loved, to be needed 
and to feel needed. My own prayers 
all through life have been answered 
with abundant generosity. >>> 
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As thousands cheer...... 


Ludwig sets the cadence for the Marching Illini 


tty give’ ie | : 
aun 4s ty. at 





@ Ludwig percussion has long been featured with the famous 
University of Illinois Symphonic and Marching Bands under the MOST FAMOUS NAME 
direction of Mark Hindsley and Everett Kisinger. We are proud of ON DRUMS 


this endorsement by one of America’s leading musical organizations. 


he loves the sound.. 


The performance of the Medallion XII 
is incomparably smooth and musically 
rich throughout its phenomenal re- 
sponse range... virtually linear from 
28 to 22,000 cps. This is skillfully ac- 
complished by three outstanding loud- 
speaker components, all beautifully 
integrated within its precisely matched 
enclosure. Clean bass from the very 
threshold of feeling is reproduced by 
a special 12” high compliance woofer 

. the vital mid-range by a newly 
designed 8” cone speaker .. . the very 
highest frequencies by the fabulous 
new Sphericon Super Tweeter that 
actually reaches the supersonic range 
of 40,000 eps! And at your fingertips 
are network controls that assure per- 
fect tonal balance whatever the acous- 
tics of your room. Further, the highly 
efficient Medallion achieves ample out- 
put with any amplifier capable of de- 
livering as little as ten clean watts. 


FINISHES— Walnut, oiled walnut, fruitwood, 
mahogany. DIMENSIONS — 24” x 17”"x 12%” d. 
NET PRICES—System: $139.95. Grilles: Con- 
temporary, $9.95; Period, $14.95. Base: $14.95. 
(Enclosure also available without speakers, 
finished or unfinished, and as a ready-to- 
assemble kit.) Chair from Herman Miller. 
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YOU GET BOTH 


with the new and 
excitingly different 


Wi 
MEDALLION XII 


3-way speaker system 

featuring the exclusive 
“Select-a-Style” 
snap-on grilles 

EE AN AL a ama 


..she loves the style 


The unique concept of Medallion XII 
cabinetry contributes still another im- 
portant dimension to styling for sound 
. . . a choice of five distinctive grille 
styles: Contemporary, Colonial, Swed- 
ish Modern, French Provincial and 
Italian Provincial. Each grille is au- 
thentically interpreted, meticulously 
crafted and carefully hand-rubbed in 
a variety of glowing fine-furniture fin- 
ishes. Simply ‘‘Select-a-Style” to match 
your decor . . . snap it on! Jt’s that 
easy! Should your decorating scheme 
ever change, only the grille needs to 
be replaced. It’s that economical! As 
for placement, the compact Medallion 
is so perfectly proportioned that it is 
equally handsome as either highboy or 
lowboy... whether you prefer it di- 
rectly on the floor, or on its matching 
sculptured base. Here indeed is per- 
formance surpassed only by the 
Medallion paired for stereo! 


For a truly exciting visual and aural treat, 
visit your University dealer. Or write for our 
latest high fidelity catalog containing the com-~ 
plete Medallion story. Desk Q-9, University 
Loudspeakers, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 


A Division of Ling-Altec Electronics, Inc. 
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new publications for 


Wind anal Perttiteston 


se a sag 
Wetiecinents 


CHANTY — Bloch (from ‘‘Poems of the Sea’). Transcribed for Brass Sextet by R. W. Landes. 
Score and Set of Parts 2.00 


CONCERTINO FOR FIVE INSTRUMENTS — Easley Blackwood 
A new work by this outstanding young American composer. For Flute, Oboe, Violin, Viola 


and Violoncello. 
Score and Set of Parts 5.00 Extra Score 2.50 Study Score No. 90 2.50 


CONCERTO FOR FLUTE AND PIANO—Michael Haydn (Boehm) Lib. No. 1801 


FLUTE CONCERTOS — Mozart. No. 1 in G (K.313), No. 2 in D (K.314) 
With piano accompaniment (Lib. No. 1802)..................... 


FOUR HORN CONCERTOS AND CONCERT RONDO — Mozart. 
Published for the first time for Horn in F with piano accompaniment. 
This volume, containing all of Mozart’s music for horn and orchestra, exploits every 


capacity of the natural horn. (Lib. No. 1807)...................0660. 


INTRODUCTION AND POLONAISE BRILLANTE, OP. 3—Chopin 
For Violoncello and Piano. Revised and edited by Nikolai Graudan. (Lib. No. 1803) 


SUITE FOR RECORDERS — Alessandro Scarlatti. Transcribed by Anton Winkler. 
This music was taken from an autograph manuscript of ‘‘Twelve Concertos” by Alessandro 
Scarlatti (1660-1725), in the library of the British Museum. The arranger has selected four 
movements for an ensemble of five or six recorders, so arranged that they can be per- 


formed by various combinations 


THREE PIECES FOR PERCUSSION QUARTET — Warren Benson 
Three separate numbers, ALLEGRETTO, SCHERZINO and FUGHETTA ALLA SICILIANO, 
utilize the normal complement of percussion equipment and each is well suited for high 
school use. 


Score and Set of Parts ...Each, 


WOODWIND QUINTET NO. 3—Alec Wilder 
A rapidly-paced number written in Wilder's well-known modern style. Should prove most 


valuable for both concert and classwork. 
Score and Set of Parts 4.50 Extra Score 2.00 


Just Published! Practical Exercises in Orchestration 
by Rene Leibowitz and Jan Maguire 


TH il Ni ae NG This book fills the gap between a theoretical and a prac- 


tical knowledge of orchestration. The authors believe that 


fo Yr it is possible to provide the student of orchestration with 
ertain principles and elements that will enable him to 


oO RCH ESTRA think in purely orchestral terms. Illustrated, 240 pages. 
6.00 


|G. SCHIRMER | 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th St. 
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TWO NEW RECORDS 


9 
3 | A TRULY stirring performance 
i 4 of Prokofiev’s Alexander Nev- 
ere a S sky has been issued by RCA Victor 
| (LM 2395). This is exciting music 
| to start with, but Fritz Reiner, con- 


| ducting the Chicago Symphony Or- 
new ~ C 0) 0 | chestra, gives it such fresh vitality 
| it becomes a “must,” whether one 
_ owns a previous recording of the 


| cantata or not. 
Mezzo-soprano Rosalind Elias 


@ 
| sings with warmth and beauty, and 
the chorus, trained by Margaret Hil- 
eee | lis, performs with flexible dynamic 


| shadings and tone. 
| Prokofiev wrote the score orig- 
| inally as background music for the 
| Russian movie, Alexander Nevsky, 
| and later extracted the best part of 
| the epic and made a cantata out of 
it. The result is sweeping, bold mu- 
sical strength, though the patriotic 
theme, a 13th century Russia victori- 
ous in battle, has colored its popu- 
larity in this country. Undoubtedly 
this fine recording will stimulate 
greater interest in the music and one 
| can soon expect more “live” per- 
| formances of the Prokofiev master- 
piece. 
| The new Angel release of Pon- 
| chielli’s opera La Gioconda (3606 
| C/L), recorded at La Scala with 
| Maria Callas in the title role, re- 
| places her earlier recording of the 
| work on another label. Callas made 
| her formal operatic debut in this 
| role in 1947 at Verona. Although 
| she began recording for Angel five 
years later, eighteen other operas 
| were scheduled during the years 
| that followed before getting around 
to this one. 
The performance has outstanding 
A school piano must be able to take hard use in stride. The new | moments of beauty, revealing the ex- 
Everett Style 11 does. With extra-sturdy backposts for greater citing emotional interpretation or 
tone stability, and ‘‘childproof” locking top and fallboard, the temperament Callas brings to every 
Style 11 faces up to responsibility like the professional it is . . . The role. It is expertly conducted by 
reason why Everett is the choice of more than 7,000 leading Antonio Votto and Angel’s record- 
schools, colleges and churches. Write for Style 11 Report and List | ing technique is exceedingly well 
of 7,000. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. | balanced. >>> 











—V.P. 
ae 


Shipments of upright pianos, in- 
a eae ip aia cluding short scale models, for the 
| DAA wD. Pm first six months of 1960 were 86,847 
units. This is 4.33% more than the 
same period of 1959. Grand pianos 
totaled 2,121 units—18.5% more than 
| last year—as reported by the National 
| Piano Manufacturers Association. 
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ELEMENTARY AIDS 


6¢ USIC is a language in tone 
and time and has a vocabu- 
lary all its own. The most appropri- 


ate place to turn for the study of | 
music is to music itself.” So begins | 
the introduction in Elementary Mu- 

sicianship, second edition, by Alvin | 


Bauman and Charles W. Walton, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


It is an excellent text for the pub- 


lic schoo] music teacher. Each chap- | 


ter, beginning with Notation and 


ending with Form in Music, is de- | 
voted to a primary aspect of the 


fundamentals of music, using ex- 
amples from musical literature to 
illustrate and explain the points. 
Much emphasis is placed on the folk 


song and the authors also emphasize | 
the value of ear training by includ- | 


ing in each chapter melodies for 
singing and dictation. 


Learning and Teaching 


A completely different approach 


is found in the new book, Learning | 
Music, by Raymond Elliott. It is | 


really a book for elementary teach- 
ers to introduce to them the basic 
rudiments of music. A unique piano 
and voice approach enables teachers 
to develop actual and potential skills 
in both keyboard and vocal work. 
Each chapter contains “Work Sheets” 
—actual pages of manuscript for writ- 


ing out the lessons. The material is | 


well organized and it would be in- 


teresting to see just how far this “do | 
it yourself” guide could train a | 
teacher who has nothing to offer in | 
the nature of musical background | 
except the desire to learn. It is pub- | 
lished by Charles E. Merrill Books, | 


Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
An excellent manual, Teaching 


Elementary Music Without A Super- | 
visor by Hoyle Carpenter, has been | 


published by J. Weston Walch, Port- 
land, Maine. There are music pro- 
grams in many of our public schools 
where the teacher, often with little 
musical background, must handle 
every grade with little or no help 
from a music specialist. ‘This manual 
provides an excellent source of sug- 
gestions for classroom use. Almost 
every question is answered that is 
usually provided by the music super- 
visor and it has been prepared in a 
very practical fashion: —V.P. 
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Nas its 
professional 
side, t00 


Just one chord and you'll know. If it has depth, power and clarity, 
it’s the Conservatory tone of an Everett. Accomplished pianists 
praise its brilliant scale, smooth transition from one register to 
another and responsive action. In rich ebony, the Conservatory is 
the piano for your home or studio. Write for name of dealer near- 
est you. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 
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The Band of the Future 


LUCIEN CAILLIET 


HE concert band has profited 

greatly by the recent creation of 
the lower clarinets, namely the E} 
Alto, the Bh Bass, the Eh Contra-alto, 
the B} Contrabass and the Bh Octo- 
contrabass, plus the perfecting of the 
soprano clarinets. These innovations 
brought the compass of the clarinet 
family, from the octo-contrabass to 
the piccolo Ab clarinet, to seven-and- 
a-half octaves. 

Because of being a closed tube, 
thus able to give only its odd num- 
bers harmonics 3, 5, 7, 9, etc., the 
clarinet was a most difficult instru- 
ment to build, and therefore the last 
one to be incorporated in the orches- 
tra. When this happened toward the 
end of the 18th century (thanks to 
Mozart), there was only the soprano 
member of that instrument's family; 
the others were not yet born. The 
alto clarinet and the bass clarinet 
were subsequently created, but con- 
sidered more as special instruments 
than as a part of the clarinet choir, 
as can be attested by the lack of use 
of this choir by composers of orches- 
tra and band music, even up to this 
day. 

3esides, all these instruments, be- 
ing made empirically, ie. by process 
of “trial and error’, were deficient 
and extremely difficult to play, par- 


Lucien Cailliet is internationally famous 
as an expert on band music and band in- 
struments, distinguished as an arranger, 
teacher and consult- 
field. His official 
imerica and Europe is 
of Musical and Educational Director 
Leblanc Kenosha, 
and _ his been 


compose r, performer, 


ant in this important 


position in both 
that 
of the G 


Wisconsin, 


Corporation, 
influence has 


highly significant in the development of 
the concert band. The opinions expressed 
by Mr. Cailliet in this exclusive article are 


both stimulating and provocative. 


fw 


ticularly the alto and bass, conse- 
quently these lower clarinets were 
very little used. This caused the alto, 
bass and contrabass registers of the 
band to be filled by brass instru- 
ments. Accordingly, whenever the 
brass instruments were not already 
written into the score, they were 
“cued”. The contrabass register of 
the band, solely filled by its tuba sec- 
tion, is contrary to orchestration 
principles. The constant domination 
of brass sound with its persistent 
metallic effects cannot but handicap 
the variety so vital to composition 
and performance. 

Therefore, while the marching 
band may—for obvious reasons—re- 
tain its prominent brassy element, 
the concert band should now adopt 
the symphonic sound made possible 
by the newly available complete clar- 
inet choir, with its instruments per- 
taining to the various registers in 
larger numbers according to tonal 
balance. Just as the symphony or- 
chestra is based upon its string sec- 
tion, the instrumentation of the sym- 
phonic band should be based upon 
its clarinet choir, which has been 
rightly labeled “the string section of 
the band”. 


Destroying Balance 


Accordingly, a band having 12 so- 
prano clarinets and 10 trumpets or 
cornets, or one contrabass clarinet 
and 8 tubas is just as defective as an 
orchestra which would have 15 
lins and 10 trumpets, or 4 string 
basses and 9 tubas. While these com- 


parisons may bring a smile of deri- 


vio- 


sion to our faces, the band personnel 
indulges in these “out-of-balance in- 


strumental combinations” with a 


straight face! 

For a normal concert band of 
about 100 players, the following in- 
strumentation is in order: 

1 piccolo Ah clarinet; 2 soprano 
E} clarinets; 26 soprano Bh clarinets; 
10 alto clarinets; 8 bass clarinets; 6 
contrabass clarinets (53); 1 piccolo; 
4 flutes; 2 oboes; 1 English horn; 2 
bassoons (10); 2 soprano saxophones; 
6 altos; 4 tenors; 2 baritones; 1 bass 
(15); 3 cornets; 2 trumpets; 2 fliigel- 
horns; 4 French horns; 3 trombones; 
2 tubas; 2 string basses (18); 1 tym- 
pani player; 4 percussions; 1 harp 
(6); total 102 players. 

Such a group has been created in 
Brussels, Belgium, by Mr. Houven- 
aghel, the famous acoustician and in- 
ventor. This wind instrument. en- 
semble was named “Integral Har- 
mony Orchestra,” this name arising 
from the fact that in France, as in 
Belgium and Switzerland, the wind 
,section of the orchestra is called 
. “harmony,” and a band is named 
“orchestre d’harmonie” (or Harmony 
Orchestra); and since this group has 
a complete and balanced instrumen- 
tation, the word “integral” is fitting- 
ly applied. 

While 

(Continued on page 85) 


orchestral music editions 
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“Let Textbooks from WOE Music 
Help Guide Yout Music Education 


© College Courses in Theory and Music Education are 
Making Use of These Well Established Books 


H. Owen Reed 

BASIC MUSIC (Detailed Course in Basic Music Theory) 
BASIC MUSIC WORKBOOK (Workbook for Basic Music Text) 
COMPOSITION ANALYSIS CHART (Set of 10, banded) 
WORKBOOK IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC ..... : 


Paul Harder 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC READING 


Mosco Carner 
A STUDY OF 20th CENTURY HARMONY e VOL. Il *(Joseph Williams, Ltd.) .. 


Philip J. Lang 
NN IN WU Eo, 535 05cch pekouscecncrectecrdoudoadeveisvercovsavasci 
SCORING FOR THE BAND WORKBOOK |... 


Renee Lenormand 
A STUDY OF 20th CENTURY HARMONY e VOL. I (Harmony in France 1914 — 
translated by Antcliffe — preface by Mosco Carner) *(Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 


Stewart MacPherson 
FORM IN MUSIC *(Joseph Williams, Ltd.) . 


John Vincent 
THE DIATONIC MODES IN MODERN MUSIC ... 


Alice M. Snyder 
CREATING MUSIC WITH CHILDREN |... 


PIPE ORGAN METHODS AND STUDIES 


Alec Rowley 
EXTEMPORISATION (A treatise for Organists) (Mills) 


Hennie Schouten 
IMPROVISATION ON THE ORGAN t(W. Paxton & Co. Ltd.)... 








Ohe Great Mills Gri-Score Edition 


e Analytical notes by HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 
e Condenscore conceived and edited by EMIL HILB 


One of the most unusual concepts in Orchestral Scores combining in one volume the FULL SCORE, the 
PIANO SCORE and the CONDENSCORE of world-renowned works of the masters. 
BEETHOVEN — Coriolan Overture, Op. 620 oo.000.0.0cccccccccccccccccceeeseeeeeeees , 1.00 
MOZART — Symphony in C Major (“Jupiter”) Siac) 3th a 
BRAHMS — Variations on a Theme By Joseph Haydn irctesne ae 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 2.00 
TCHAIKOVSKY — Romeo and Juliet (Overture Fantasy) .. sepidindes sac, Oa 
*Published by Joseph Williams, Ltd. — Mills Music Sole Selling senats 
tPublished by W. Paxton & Co., Ltd. — Mills Music Sole oe Agents 


MILLS 1 Le hy [ om i}, [ om 1619 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK ; 
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Musicals, Old and New 


HE operetta has faded from 

the professional musical scene 
today except for amateur and high 
school performances and occasional 
summer stock revivals. And this is 
to many a sad situation. There seems 
to be so much commercialism taking 
over the current musical theatre, 
with a great deal of stress on “big 
name personalities’ and box-office 
appeal, such an emphasis on physi- 
cal attractiveness (rendering mu- 
sical ability and experience a sec- 
ondary consideration) and such mu- 
sical dissonance in the music itself, 
that a return to the simple, melo- 
dious charm of the old-fashioned 
operetta is a welcome, delightful, 
therapeutic and nostalgic regression. 
With less attention to the singing 
voice and more being given to “‘phy- 
sical type” and one’s ability to dance, 
musical comedy singing has become 
characterized by a straight, uninter- 
esting tone (a blat in some cases) 
which must be projected to the top 
balcony of the typical, large profes- 
sional theatre. The appeal of the 
intimate theatre of yesterday seems 
to be gradually returning to vogue, 
on New York’s off-Broadway scene 
at least, while scores of professional- 
calibre small community theatres are 
increasing in popularity and com- 
mercial success. I have noted a trend 


Rick Besoyan’s long-run smash hit at 
New York’s Orpheum Theatre, “Little 
Mary Sunshine,” has brought top recogni- 
tion to a first-rate composer, lyricist and 
director in the world of musical comedy. 
He alleges that the operetta is still good 
theatre when geared to present-day audi- 
and, to have seen the 
show, he has shown that one can laugh 
with as well as at this art form. Mr. 
Beseyan appeared with the Savoy Light 
Opera Co., touring the United States, 
Canada and the English provinces. 


ences those who 
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Rick BESOYAN 


from coast to coast toward including 
a carefully planned dinner in the 
price of admission. This is all to the 
good, and a welcome return to re- 
laxed living and a tasty, tuneful, 
healthy escape from reality. 

The composer of the contempo- 
rary musical has become, for the 
most part, bland, dissonant or bawdy 
in his attempt to provide the general 
public with what it wants, especially 
on the Broadway scene. At the same 
time he has become involved with 
experimentation in the search for 
originality. He seems concerned with 
being “contemporary,” expressing to- 
day’s tensions and rapid pace. Is this 
really what the public wants? Ap- 
parently not, when enormous suc- 
cesses such as Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s inspiring show, The Sound 
of Music, Meredith Willson’s The 
Music Man and Lerner and Loewe’s 
My Fair Lady have such wide and 
lasting appeal. Such composers are 
in balance with the past, and have 
not gone to radical musical extremes. 

I am a firm believer in the im- 
portance of the lyric. There are far 


more good composers than good lyr- 
icists. Puccini’s great cry was “Give 
me a libretto!” He realized all too 
well that the composer is, to a great 
extent, at the mercy of his lyricist. 
One of the tragedies of the musical 
theatre has been that Kurt Weill did 
not find the right lyricist to show 
his genius to greatest advantage. The 
“book” is all important. To be 
witty, “slapstick” and intellectual 
about the simple and complex ab- 
surdities of human nature has been 
the gift and genius of very few 
satirists. Aristophanes and Gilbert 
are history’s outstanding satirists. 
Edith Hamilton, in The Greek Way, 
agrees fully on this point. In her 
own words: “The playwright most 
like Aristophanes, the man whose 
sense of humor was most akin to his, 
lived in an age as unlike his as 
Shakespeare’s was like it. , ie 
differences between Aristophanes 
and Gilbert are superficial; they are 
due to the differences of their time. 
In their essential genius they are 
alike.” Lyricists have learned (and 
copied) so much from William Gil- 
bert that has not been credited to 
him! 

The early musicals and operettas 
are far more than historical curios. 
They possess a form of integrity and 
melody rarely heard today. In Little 
Mary Sunshine I try to recall the 
operetta era in America (about 
1880-1930). It is a visit to the glori- 
ous past, with periwigged maidens 
hopelessly infatuated with a male 
chorus of red-jacketed Forest Rang- 
ers. True, I am, guilty of poking 
gentle fun during this musical mel- 
ange—for that is my own comment 
—but I am dead serious in my senti- 
mental devotion to the bright spots 


(Continued on page 89) 
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This is a brutal test. Pouring ace- 
tone on the finish of even a new 
horn will skin it quicker than you 
can peel a banana. Unless it’s a 
Conn! The finish used on them is 
called Lustre-Conn. It is not only 
impervious to this powerful chemi- 


GORDON 
FINDLAY 


MAYNARD 
FERGUSON 


1960 


cal solvent ... it also resists body 
acids, alkalines, heat, scuffs and 
scratches as well. This exclusive fin- 
ish from the Conn Research Labora- 
tories makes your new horn stay new 
at least three times as long. Ask your 
Conn dealer for a demonstration. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN 


] DARE not venture to estimate 
the number of times after one of 
my concerts that I have been asked, 
“But Mr. Sebastian, did you 
happen to pick the harmonica?” I do 
not know of a single question that 
causes me more chagrin and irrita- 
tion, and my answer has become a 
question in itself: “Why not the 
harmonica?” Indeed I should like to 
know why there is an air of polite 
condescension towards the harmonica 
in the United States, which, ironic- 
ally enough, has been the adopted 
home of this instrument since thc 
1840's. In this country, my own land, 
where harmonica playing has reached 
its greatest variety of stylistic heights, 


how 


I have encountered the greatest re- 
sistance in having the harmonica ac- 
cepted by the concert public as a 
serious instrument. 

[ do not consider myself a radical 
pioneer, reformer or a man with a 
mission, but I do have have 
always had a passionate desire to 
play music. My medium of expres- 
sion happens to be the harmonica, 


and 


but far more important is the feeling 
that I am communicating somehow 
with the emotions of an audience. If 
they are being touched, even slightly, 
I am accomplishing my prime objec- 
tive. Playing music and listening to 
music is a direct experience which 
should not be, but, unfortunately, 
is often complicated by other pre- 
sumed values. After a performance 
in Siena, Italy, a retired cellist em- 


John Sebastian is regarded as the leading 
He has 
Israel 
times and appeared in a TV film 


virtuoso of our time 


E urope 


rarmonica 


toured the Americas, and 
many 
Tahiti, for which he 
Heitor Villa-Lobos 
Harmonica to Mr 


made 


made in composed 


the music dedicated a 
Sebastian, 


Decca 


Concerto for 
who recently a new album for 


Records in the “Rainbow” series 
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braced me and shouted, “Violin, 
piano, voice, harmonica who 
cares? Is the man making music or 
just scales? ...'That’s the question!” 
Granted that it should be the only 
question, but it isn’t. 

I feel that the motivating force 
in our booming concert attendance 
is mot the emotional and spiritual 
satisfaction of desirable musical 
stimuli, but is rather the social status 
and “snob” appeal to be gained from 
the “cultural benefits” exposure. 
This type of attitude is of no greater 
benefit to the listener than that de- 
rived by a “steak and potatoes” man 
dining on continental cuisine for its 
possible snob appeal. 


Comparing Sounds 


As far as I’m concerned, I might 
be the first to admit that the har- 
monica, much as I love it, does not 
have the cultural heritage of a Strad- 
ivarius violin. I would be the last, 
however, to admit that the Stradi- 
varius necessarily produces more ex- 
pressive sounds than the harmonica 
when each is in the hands of an 
artist. Each instrument has its own 
peculiar sound and both sounds have 
validity when properly executed. 
They are different, but the listener 
should be allowed to decide in an 
unprejudiced atmosphere which is 
more meaningful for him. His emo- 
tions may be stirred equally. This is 
fine. Music is not meant to be a 
contest. Beauty in music should al- 
ways be in the ears of the beholder. 

Composers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries were certainly not very 
snobbish in their attitude toward the 
particular instrument that produced 
their music. In Florence, Munich 
and in the Music Library in New 
York, I discovered sonatas by Tele- 


mann, Veracini, Bach, Handel, Vi- 
valdi, Hasse, Marcello, Purcell and 
many others, which were written to 
be played on violin, flute, oboe, 
musette, even bagpipes, all with fig- 
ured bass accompaniment. The com- 
poser seemed to be challenging each 
instrument to create the embellish- 
ments and ornaments to suit its par- 
ticular voice. What really counted 
was the execution which best ex- 
pressed the musical intentions of the 
composer and the indigenous colors 
of the instrument chosen. 

With these thoughts in mind, I 
set about choosing works from this 
treasure trove that would best speak 
through my instrument. Slowly I 
incorporated these works into my 
concert programs, and the reception 
was so gratifying that again I felt, 
“Why not the harmonica?” 

How have contemporary compos- 
ers reacted to the harmonica? What 
qualities most arrested their musical 
attention to be reflected in their writ- 
ing? Villa-Lobos heard “an innocent 
lyrical quality’ which certainly re- 
lates to his work, where long can- 
tilena themes flow effortlessly from 
one to the other. Dello Joio com- 
posed a work in severe “neo-classic” 
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It is the pinblock which holds the tuning pins in 
place. Should one of the pins yield to the tremen- 
dous string tension, the piano goes out of tune. 
Tonal stability depends directly on the quality 
of the pinblock! 

In the Baldwin, 41 cross-grained layers of 
northern rock maple (36 more than any other 
major piano built) grip the steel tuning pins so 
securely that there is practically no possibility of 
slippage. Furthermore, the glue which holds the 
layers together is entirely impervious to moisture, 
unaffected by dampness and humidity changes. 
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The Baldwin Grand is built to last a lifetime. 
The Baldwin Piano Co. guarantees it uncondition- 
ally and indefinitely. This amazing durability, to 
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construction of the pinblock. 
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dealer’s. You will share in their endorsement. 
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Here Come 
the Old Pros! 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


SOR the last two or three years 
| most people connected with the 
music business have been moanin’ 
and cryin’ and shakin’ their heads in 
despair. 

The songwriters who have written 
the all-time hits have gone into real 
estate or management or retired to 
weeping corners. Orchestra leaders 
who have had a big following for 
years have been making foreign tours 
or have signed long-term contracts 
for locations where they previously 
wouldn’t have played one-nighters. 
Che singers who have headed polls 
for years discovered they didn’t want 
to make personal appearances any 
more, or cut their engagements to a 
bare minimum. And the recording 
company officials, particularly the 
\. & R. men, have gone around with 
twitching shoulders and a hunted 
look in their eyes. 

Why? What happened to popular 
music? It just got more popular with 
a different set of people . . . and un- 
popular with some others. 


Lionel Hampton, King of the Vibes, 
Master of the Drums and creator of the 
two-finger piano technique, has been gen- 
erating excitement via his music since he 
first joined Benny Goodman and helped 
make his Sextet the great jazz group it was. 
‘The Hamp” since those days has traveled 
around the world with his orchestra, dis- 
covered scores of the nation’s top singers 
and musicians and contributed largely to 
the “happy sounds” of lasting popular 
music. He has virtually every 
major record label, guest-starred on prac- 


, 


starred on 


tically every network television show pre- 
senting music and appeared in many films. 
He has won countless awards of music polls 
both as an orchestra leader and a vibra- 
harpist. Lionel Hampton is credited with 
converting the from a “pretty ef- 
fect” into one of the most popular instru- 
ments of the day 


*~yibes” 
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For a while, no record company 
would sign a new singer unless he 
wrote all his own material, along 
with playing some sour chords on 
his guitar and singing everything in 
one identifiable style. The style, in- 
cidentally, was equally identifiable 
with any other of this new crop of 
singers. But that didn’t really matter, 
because the songs they all sang 
sounded just as interchangeable. Of 
course, this was helped by the simi- 
larity of the orchestras accompanying 
the singers. There was what seemed 
like the same drummer on every rec- 
ord, giving a special kind of “just- 
off” rhythm, with the same tootling 
razz-ma-tazz type horns and jangling 
guitars. We all knew that these were 
different singers, different writers, 
different orchestras, different arrang- 
ers—there were so many of these rec- 
ords that one set of people couldn’t 
possibly have done them all, even 
if it sounded that way! 


Just Rolling Along 


All this time, while some of the 
orchestras that had been going for 
years had quietly folded up, some of 
the singers had retired; some of the 
songwriters had entered other fields; 
the rest of us just kept going, rolling 
along like Ol’ Man River suddenly 
swollen with a new creek that just 
fell into the river bed. 

You didn’t notice Nat Cole stop 
recording, did you? He went right 
on singing, and so did Frank Sinatra 
and Ella Fitzgerald and Patti Page 
and all the other great singers. 

Harry James, Benny Goodman, 
Count Basie and Stan Kenton kept 
on with their orchestras, and tried 


new sounds, new instrumentation, 
making them better all along. Writ- 
ers like Ray Evans and Jay Livings- 
ton, Paul Webster, Johnny Mercer— 
they kept right on writing new tunes. 
Perhaps their feelings were expressed 
by the Sammy Cahn-Jimmy Van 
Heusen Academy Award winner for 
this year, High Hopes. 

During that time, my boys and I 
kept busier than ever. It’s true we 
toured Europe and had an extensive 
tour of the State of Israel—but we've 
been doing that for many years. Each 
time I visit the Israeli country I’m 
more impressed by this wonderful 
new nation, and I treasure the hon- 
ors they’ve given me more than any 
other I possess. 

We've toured the country from 
coast to coast and, along with our 
fans who've followed us through the 
years, we’ve met lots of new friends. 
These “young cats” who've grown 
up with Rock ’n’ Roll get just as 
excited at first hearing our music 
as the kids did when we first played 
Hamp’s Boogie Woogie. These new 
kids get excited because they are dis- 
covering what they think is a new 
beat and new sound—and I guess it 
is, for them. 

We've kept on recording. Colum- 
bia executives told me our Golden 
Vibes album of last year was a spec- 
tacular seller, and they have just 
released the sequel — Silver Vibes. 
This includes all “pretty” 
standards, except for two new tunes 
—one a television theme and the 
other an adaptation of a classic. A 


album 
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... for it lightens the task by refreshing 
the nerves and the spirit of the worker. 
It tends to make work more pleasurable 


as well as profitable and adds to the 


enjoyment of leisure time. 


Reprints available on request 
Artist: O. W. Neebe F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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combo all by yourself! 
Flip a switch... 
and there’s a full rhythm section 


at your side! 





NEW \ Wurlitzer 


SidelNan 


« completely electronic e completely automatic 
¢ dialany rhythm you want = 36 to 195 beats per minute 
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You set the Side Man, vary it, control it completely. 
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cymbals, brush, blocks, drums, and other instru- 

mental sounds. 
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rhythm accompaniment. You can set it to any 

rhythm pattern you want. With the turn of a knob, 

it’s automatic! Or play on the push-button panel 

... there’s no limit to the variety of patterns you can 

produce manually. The Side Man uses no tapes or 

recordings. Changing speed does not change the 
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length of time you desire. There is even a foot switch Also available 
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from Minuet to " 
Cha Cha Cha for Piano Latin American piano solo; 


by 
MISCHA PORTNOFF Arranged by BEN KENDALL by AL DE VITO 


20 Classical, Folk, and Social 
Dances — 20 rhythms, styles, 
and techniques. as: ALL OF ME © BYE BYE BLUES @¢ | beguine samba 


In each Dance a different 


technical problem—coordina- ME AND MY SHADOW *® WHEN YOU merengue tango 


tion of both hands, synco- 


pated ties, interchanging COME TO THE END OF THE DAY. cha cha cha guaracha 
hands, etc. 


12 popular standards in big notes such rumba mambo 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
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WO distinct yet interrelated im- 

pressions that resulted from 
nearly a year in Europe are that 
(1) international dimen- 
sions to music education and (2) 
potential bonds of fellowship among 
music educators. Ideology may differ, 
values may differ, methods and tech- 
niques may differ, and teaching level 
and specialization may differ; but 
basically and at rock bottom, the 
problems of music education are 
quite alike. Language may differ, 
professional status may differ, cus- 
toms and backgrounds may differ, 
and even the political system under 
which one lives and works may dif- 
fer; but the universality of subject 
matter—the human learner and the 
art of music—and the commonality of 
problems and interests can forge ties 
of comradeship that tend to offset 
the differences. 

In general, teaching music (as well 
as other forms of teaching — and 
music itself, for that matter) carries 
more prestige in Europe than it does 
in the United States. (If my own ex- 
periences during the past several 
years are representative, our position 
on this side of the Atlantic is im- 
proving, but we are still behind our 
European opposite numbers.) Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons, al- 


there are 


Jack M. Watson, of the Music Faculty of 
Indiana University, has been spending a 
sabbatical year in Europe, with most inter- 
esting results. Formerly editor 
of our Music Educators’ Round Table, he 
has recently contributed stimulating articles 


serving as 


from abroad, besides arranging for an im- 
pressive series on music criticism. The com- 
ing symposium will represent the best in- 
ternational thought on education, 
supplied by the world’s outstanding teachers 
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and artists, 
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JACK M. 


though by no means the most basic 
one, for the closer relationship be- 
tween teaching and performance 
there than here. For example, at the 
famous Vienna Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Art, according to the 
Vienna music critic, Heinrich Kralik, 
a large proportion of the instruc- 
tional staff is drawn from the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Vienna State Opera. Mr. Kralik 
credits this policy with having en- 
sured the survival and continuity of 
the “typical Viennese style of musi- 
cianship.” And he claims that the 
Viennese musical heritage has been 
preserved by a continuous process of 
inheritance and bequest: “the pupils 
grow up and step into their teachers’ 
shoes... .” (Austria, Land of Music: 
Vienna, Federal Press Service, 1959, 
p. 56.) This same close tie between 
teaching and performance I found in 
other European cities and countries. 
The Austrian composer, Caesar Bres- 
gen, not only conducts the composi- 
tion seminar at the Salzburg Moz- 
arteum, but also teaches methods 
courses in music education, and, in 
addition, writes a sizable number of 
compositions for children. Germany's 
leading composer of contemporary 
opera, Carl Orff, has devoted years to 
the development of a method of mu- 
sical education for children. (Carl 
Orff and Gunild Keetman, Musvk fiir 
Kinder: Mainz, Germany, B. Schott’s 
Séhne, 1952). Zoltan Kodaly, Hun- 
gary’s most honored living composer, 
has spent years developing a method 
of solfége which he is still revising 
and reworking. In addition to his 
enormous activities as director of the 
Vienna State Opera, conductor of 
the Vienna Philharmonic, and musi- 


WATSON 


cal director of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, Herbet von Karajan teaches 
a conducting class in Berlin. Accord- 
ing to his assistant, André Mattoni, 
Mr. Karajan is much interested in 
this teaching. Comments of perform- 
ing artists—soloists, composers and 
conductors—indicated that they are 
every whit as interested in their 
teaching as those of us who devote 
full time to the work. 

Discussions with teachers and ad- 
ministrators in European institutions 
—the Mozarteum and a teachers’ col- 
lege in Salzburg, the Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art in Vienna, 
the Hochschule fiir Musik and a 
teachers’ college in Hanover, the Uni- 
versity of Budapest and the Academy 
of Music in Prague, etc.,—revealed 
that they are concerned with the 
same sort of problems that we debate 
and try to solve here in the United 
States,—piano instruction for the non- 
pianist, how to teach keyboard im- 
provisation, how to teach sight-sing- 
ing and so on. 

Discussions of professional prob- 
lems with these teachers and ad- 
ministrators soon made me aware of 
the fellowship-giving quality of the 
professional bonds between us. In 
not a single instance was my treat- 
ment anything but the most cordial. 
As I sat in the office of the President 
of the Budapest Academy and talked 
with him and members of the faculty 
of this world-famous old institution, 
in spite of a severe language problem 
I felt comfortable and relatively at 
home with these men and women. 
Later, as I visited Kodaly at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest and was shown 
the extensive folk archives which he 
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also gives many extra years of 
“original performance’’ 


No wise instructor would attempt to use an ancient, 
obsolete automobile for teaching children to drive. 
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Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. Reinforc- 


ing helps keep the hammers in original condition much 
longer—helps prevent them from “breaking down” in hard 


service. 
Hand-fitted actions are also hand-treated with Story & 


Clark’s special lubricating and waterproofing formula, to 
assure many years of protection against humidity, sticking 
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A Composer’s C 


HOWARD HANSON 


S the winner of the first competi- 

tion for the American Prix de 
Rome, I had been a fellow of the 
American Academy in Rome, where 
for three years I had the opportunity 
of devoting my entire time and en- 
ergy to composition. Equally impor- 
tant to me was the great privilege of 
hearing as well as conducting my 
own orchestral works with the or- 
chestra of the Augusteo. 

Returning to the United States, I 
was invited by distinguished conduc- 
tors of American orchestras, Walter 
Damrosch in New York, Frederick 
Stock in Chicago, Alfred Hertz in 
San Francisco, Walter Henry Roth- 
well in Los Angeles, Rudolph Ganz 
in St. Louis, and later Serge Kousse- 
vitzky in Boston, to conduct my own 
works. 

\s far as this one young American 
concerned, nothing 
could have been better. It seemed 
that all very well indeed for 
\merican music. At the end of my 
maiden orchestral tour, however, I 
was not so convinced that alf was 
well with musical creation in the 
United States. On this tour I met 
many young American composers and 
corresponded with many more. Every- 
where the tale was much the same— 
orchestral composers who had never 
heard even a first reading of their 


com poser was 


was 


works, stories of returned, unopened 
scores from busy conductors of neces- 
sity engrossed in their own tasks of 
developing symphony orchestras and 


The distinguished Howard Hanson, emi- 
nent American composer and director of 
Rochester’s Eastman 
of Music, speaks with authority 
about the plight of the American com- 
poser. His words are quoted from an ad- 
presented to the Music Educators 


National Conference in Atlantic City. 


the University of 
School 


dre SS 
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symphony audiences, tales of public 
apathy to new music, especially new 
American music. 

I was completely convinced that 
something needed to be done and 
done quickly. I have always been of 
the firm conviction that in all the 
arts creation is of the first impor- 
tance. This is hardly a new idea. It 
is shared, I believe, by everyone sin- 
cerely convinced of the importance 
of the creative arts. Regardless of the 
importance of the performing artist 
in music—and he is very important 
indeed — Bach was important as a 
composer, not as an organist; Mozart 
was important as a creator, not as a 
pianist; Brahms, the composer, was 
more vital to the musical develop- 
ment of Germany than Joachim, the 
violinist. 


Creative Competition 


But the young composer of today 
is not competing with the perform- 
ers—they are his friends. He is com- 
peting with Bach and Mozart, with 
Beethoven and Brahms. The practi- 
ca] difficulties involving the expense 
of symphony orchestras and the apa- 
thy of audiences are enormous and 
one can sympathize with the 19th 
century musician who in speaking of 
the music of Richard Strauss is re- 
ported to have said, “If it must be 
Richard, I prefer Wagner. If it must 
be Strauss, I prefer Johann.” 

Serge Koussevitzky, the great friend 
of the composer, expressed his phi- 
losophy very differently in words 
something like this: “We must pay 
our debt to the great composers of 
the past by helping the composers 
of the present.” I can think of no 
better statement of what should be 
the’ basic philosophy of every age. 


The artistic contribution of any na- 
tion and any age must be in terms of 
creation. Performers, symphony or- 
ganizations, opera houses, museums, 
libraries—important as they are, are 
not enough. The arts, if they are to 
live, must be living arts. 

In music the great essential after 
creation itself is communication 
through performance. This is, fiially, 
of importance to the audience, but 
it is of immediate and primary im- 
portance to the creator. For the com- 
poser, if he is to develop, must hear 
his own works. An orchestral com- 
poser without an orchestra is like a 
scientist without his laboratory or a 
dramatist without his stage and 
actors. 

I determined, therefore, to attempt 
to do something, whatever I could, 
to aid the young composer by setting 
up a composers’ “laboratory” where 
young men could come and _ hear 
their own works rehearsed, and if 
possible publicly performed. I spoke 
about my hopes to a number of in- 
fluential patrons of music and was 
met with sympathy and interest, but 
no support. Finally after a number 
of months, I expressed my discour- 
agement to George Eastman, whose 
reply was, “Why don’t you ask me 
for the funds to support such a pro- 
ject?” I was once again convinced of 
Mr. Eastman’s great generosity—and 
of my own stupidity! 

But we had not lost very much 
time, and less than a year later, on 
May 1, 1925, we gave in the Eastman 
Theatre with sixty-five players of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
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our first American composers’ con- 
cert. The program consisted of first 
performances of new works by Aaron 
Copland, Quincy Porter, Bernard 
Rogers, Mark Silver, Adolph Weiss, 
George McKay and Donald Tweedy. 
These works had been selected from 
48 scores submitted from over the 
nation by a distinguished jury con- 
sisting of Ernest Bloch, the English 
conductor Albert Coates and myself. 

The next year the “laboratory” 
project for the American composer 
was expanded to include the publica- 
tion of selected works heard in these 
concerts. During the next few years, 
new names appeared—names destined 


to become famous in the history of' 


American music — Roy Harris, Leo 
Sowerby, Randall Thompson, Doug- 
las Moore, William Grant Still and 
many others. 

In 1930 we celebrated our first five 
years of endeavor with a Festival of 
American Music which was to con- 
tinue up to the present time. (In 
May, 1960, we presented our 30th 
annual festival.) On that occasion, 
thirty years ago, Olin Downes wrote 
in the New York Times, “One listen- 
er came away from Rochester greatly 
impressed by what he had seen and 
heard. He had heard a number of 
greater or lesser talents in process of 
formation. He had seen a group of 
young composers working with im- 
mense enthusiasm and with the in- 
tention of unsparing self-criticism in 
the field of creative art. He felt that 
he had not encountered anywhere 
else in America such a_ vigorous, 
healthy and productive spirit as he 
found in Rochester. These young 
men were working with genuinely 
idealistic purposes. They were profit- 
ing immensely by hearing their works 
performed.” 

Mr. Downes’ phrase, “hearing their 
works performed,” is the key to the 
problem, for in music unlike most of 
the other creative arts there is the 
necessity of an intermediary—a recre- 
ative medium of communication — 
between the artist and his audience. 

The next thirty years were to see 
the extension of this medium of com- 
munication in Rochester and in 
many symposia of contemporary mu- 
sic following the same pattern and 
purpose over the country. In Roches- 
ter alone there have been performed 
since the beginning of the project 
1600 works by 600 composers, a quan- 
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titative indication, at least, of the 
tremendous growth of musical cre- 
ation in our country. 

But it was not the young composer 
alone who needed such a means of 
communication. The older, establish- 
ed composers also needed such com- 
munication, and, what is more im- 
portant, we needed to hear their 
music to preserve our own sense of 
historicity, to know from what 
sources our music, the music of Amer- 
ica, had sprung. For without this 
sense of historicity, we are not merely 
orphans, we are creators without an- 
tecedents, without roots in the evolu- 
tion of history. And so we performed 
not only the music of the young 
Coplands and Harrises, but the mu- 
sic of MacDowell, Chadwick, Loeffler, 
Griffes, Paine, Gilbert, David Stan- 
ley Smith, Horatio Parker, and even 
the early Johan Peter. Their com- 
positions brought us not only an 
appreciation of the past but a sense 
of our own place in the continuum 
of history. 


A Library of Records 


In the meantime there had devel- 
oped an exciting new medium of 
publication, not only publication in 
terms of printed symbols but publi- 
cation in living sound through the 
rapid developing of technics in re- 
cording. In the next thirty years we 
were to record a total of approxi- 
mately a hundred symphonic works 
by half as many composers. From 
this has come at least the beginning 
of a recorded library of the history 
of musical creation in the United 
States, a library which must be con- 
tinued and expanded. 

From my description of the devel- 
opments of the past 35 years, it might 
seem that the problems of the Amer- 
ican composer have been comfortably 
solved. I am afraid that this is not 
true, for the increased interest in and 














opportunity for the American com- 
poser has been accompanied by a 
comparable increase both in the 
numbers and the talents of these 
young composers. As a result, the 
young composer of 1960 finds himself 
in at least as great need for means 
of communication as his colleague of 
1925. 

One personal experience will be 
sufficient to illustrate. In the earlier 
years it was possible for the Eastman 
School of Music to hold each year 
reading rehearsals to enable young 
composers from all over the country 
to come to Rochester to hear their 
own works. Today we have difficulty 
in performing all of the symphonic 
works written by gifted young com- 
posers studying at the Eastman School 
of Music. In 1925, 48 new scores 
were submitted from the entire coun- 
try for the first American composers’ 
concert. This past year we performed 
28 symphonic works in a five-day 
symposium devoted entirely to works 
composed within the Eastman School 
during one year. At the present mo- 
ment there are in my office 166 scores 
by young composers from all over 
the country awaiting a performance 
which they will never have from us 
unless our efforts are greatly ex- 
panded. 

Should our efforts be expanded? I 
believe so. The contribution of our 
land to music must be measured in 
the final analysis in terms of its cre- 
ativity. We must, as Dr. Koussevitzky 
has said, pay our debts to the past by 
cultivating a climate in which the 
creators of today may flourish. And 
to create such a climate we must 
make provision for the performance 
of the creator’s work, for without this 
realization we may lose all that we 
have gained in the past four fruitful 
and productive decades. And _ this 
new climate should include oppor- 
tunities not only for a composers’ 
laboratory, not only for the live per- 
formances of his work, but also for 
publication of their works both on 
paper and through the 
sound. With such encouragement we 
may enter the golden age of musical 
creation in America for which we 
have all, for so long, waited. 


recorded 


And what of the composer him- 
self? What of his obligations to him- 
self, to his art, and to his public? 
Here I am on dangerous ground, for 
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Parodies Are Compliments 


EBSTER identifies a parody 
as a literary or musical com- 

position imitating the characteristic 
style of another composition. It 
treats in humorous manner what 
may have been a serious subject. 

Until the first World War, well 
known songs were often heard in 
parody form, most frequently on the 
bu lesque stage. Some parodies, how- 
ever, were strictly for private con- 
sumption, such as Shame on You, 
Evelyn Thaw, to the tune of Colleen 
Bawn. Among others usually sung 
sub rosa were Sweet Violets, Christo- 
pher Colombo to a Sullivan tune 
from The Gondoliers, and various 
parodies on Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ré (or 
boom-de-ay). One of the most in- 
decent also parodied the words of 
Hail Columbia. It was considered 
naughty to sing to the tune of 
Dvorak’s Humoresque the traditional 
admonition posted in the rest-rooms 
of Pullman cars: 

Passengers will please refrain 

From the 
train 


flushing toilets while 


Is standing in the station, 
adding the inevitable “I love you.” 

No one can possibly know how 
many parodies have been superim- 
posed upon the old English tune of 
William His Dinah, usually 
Cockneyized to Villikens. As is true 


and 
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land, Ohio. He is at present preparing a 


book on Amer: 


Martin is a well known write 
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regularly to “The 


subject, con- 


Harmonizer” 


has written much on 
tributing 
and other magazines and producing books 
for such organizations as the Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America 
(S.P.E.BS.Q.S.A.). His entertaining and in- 
structive materials have appeared before 
columns, with consistent 
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with most ancient songs, several ver- 
sions of the “original” exist: 

’Tis of a merchant who in London 

did dwell, (or I’m going to tell). 
He had but one daughter, an un- 
common young gal, (or unkim- 
mon young gal). 
Our Sweet Betsy from Pike, asso- 
ciated with the westward trek, is to 
the tune of Villikens. Leonard Payne 
of Sarnia, Ontario brought a then- 
old parody version with him from 
England more than 50 years ago: 

I’m a poor lonely sailor as you 

plainly see, 

Come list to my tale or have pity 

on me, 

I’m just from the workhouse, I’ve 

been in one year, 

For chewing a chunk from young 

Fitzgerald’s ear. 

Another version, popular around 
1910, dealt with another “unkim- 
mon” daughter whose “age it was 
red and her hair was sixteen.” In 
one verse her infuriated father “drew 
a horse pistol he’d raised from a 
Colt,” according to Frank Ward of 
Albany, N. Y. Probably Villikens is 


the most parodied musical composi- 
tion among the English-speaking 
peoples. 

Many ribald words have been fit- 
ted to the melody now best known 
as the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
originally a southern camp-meeting 
hymn, Say, Brothers, Will You Meet 
Us? First there was John Brown’s 
Body, supplemented in the north by 
Hang Jeff Davis to a Sour Apple 
Tree. Later versions of the battle 
hymn include Mary Ann who went 
to gather clams (“But she didn’t get 
a slam-bam clam”) and the “one 
grasshopper” that still jumps over 
the “other grasshopper’s back” in 
endless procession. (“They were only 
playing leap-frog” pinch hits for 
“Glory, Glory, Hallelujah.”’) 

A parody heard most often today 
in Boy Scout circles deals with Bill 
Grogan’s Goat (or simply The Goat) 
who ate three red shirts then 
“coughed up the shirts and flagged 
the train” when his owner tied him 
to the track. The sentimental ver- 
sion most heard about 1910 began, 
“Good night, my love, the hour is 
late, The moon shines bright on 
silv’ry lake.” As with folk songs, 
how it was sung depended upon the 
part of the country where it was 
learned. A possible original, certain- 
ly of ancient vintage, suggests the 
traditional drunkard’s lament: 

And when I die (repeat), Don’t 

bury me at all (repeat) 

Just pickle my bones (repeat) In 

alcohol (repeat). 

Put a bottle of booze (repeat) At 

my head and feet (repeat), 

And then I'll know (repeat) My 

bones will keep (repeat). 
The same sentiments are found in 
Old Rosin, the Beau, which was 
parodied in several political cam- 
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Shakespeare would have loved it... Samuel Pepys would more 
quickly have mastered this instrument whose sound was “the most pleasing 
in the world” to him. And now, three centuries later, Allen L. Richardson, famed recorder 
expert, has devised this method for playing in harmony with any other type recorder right 
from the very first note. 
Make no mistake, ONE AND ALL may be used for individual as well as ensemble instruction 
for it is best to learn to pipe alone before enjoying ensemble playing. Each step in the learning 
process is carefully explained and fingering charts for both the English and German system 
are included. 
There are more than 50 delightful songs to play ranging all the way from “Greensleeves” to 
“Careless Love” and, of course, arpeggios and scales for drill. 


Here are the books available in the ONE AND ALL series by Allen L. Richardson: 


“C” BOOK FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR RECORDERS 
“F” BOOK FOR ALTO OR SOPRANINO RECORDERS .............. ° 
COMBINED BOOK FOR BOTH “C” & “F” RECORDERS............. 3.00 


JOIN IN THE FUN...SEE THEM AT YOUR MUSIC DEALERS TODAY! 
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Parodies Are Compliments 


EBSTER identifies a parody 
as a literary or musical com- 
position imitating the characteristic 
style of another composition. It 
treats in humorous manner what 
may have been a serious subject. 
Until the first World War, well 
known songs were often heard in 
parody form, most frequently on the 
burlesque stage. Some parodies, how- 
ever, were strictly for private con- 
sumption, such as Shame on You, 
Evelyn Thaw, to the tune of Colleen 
Bawn. Among others usually sung 
sub rosa were Sweet Violets, Christo- 
pher Colombo to a Sullivan tune 
from The Gondoliers, and various 
parodies on Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ré (or 
One of the most in- 
decent also parodied the words of 
Hail Columbia. It considered 
naughty to sing to the tune of 
Dvorak’s Humoresque the traditional 
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of Pullman cars: 
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Is standing in the station, 
adding the inevitable “I love you.” 

No one can possibly know how 
many parodies have been superim- 
posed upon the old English tune of 
William and His Dinah, usually 
Cockneyized to Villikens. As is true 
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with most ancient songs, several ver- 
sions of the “original” exist: 
’Tis of a merchant who in London 
did dwell, (or I’m going to tell). 
He had but one daughter, an un- 
common young gal, (or unkim- 
mon young gal). 


Our Sweet Betsy from Pike, asso- 
ciated with the westward trek, is to 
the tune of Villikens. Leonard Payne 
of Sarnia, Ontario brought a then- 
old parody version with him from 
England more than 50 years ago: 

I’m a poor lonely sailor as you 

plainly see, 

Come list to my tale or have pity 

on me, 

I’m just from the workhouse, I’ve 

been in one year, 

For chewing a chunk from young 

Fitzgerald’s ear. 

Another version, popular around 
1910, dealt with another ‘“unkim- 
mon” daughter whose “age it was 
red and her hair was sixteen.” In 
one verse her infuriated father “drew 
a horse pistol he’d raised from a 
Colt,” according to Frank Ward of 
Albany, N. Y. Probably Villikens is 


the most parodied musical composi- 
tion among the English-speaking 
peoples. 

Many ribald words have been fit- 
ted to the melody now best known 
as the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
originally a southern camp-meeting 
hymn, Say, Brothers, Will You Meet 
Us? First there was John Brown’s 
Body, supplemented in the north by 
Hang Jeff Davis to a Sour Apple 
Tree. Later versions of the battle 
hymn include Mary Ann who went 
to gather clams (“But she didn’t get 
a slam-bam clam”) and the “one 
grasshopper” that still jumps over 
the “other grasshopper’s back” in 
endless procession. (“They were only 
playing leap-frog” pinch hits for 
“Glory, Glory, Hallelujah.’”’) 

A parody heard most often today 
in Boy Scout circles deals with Bill 
Grogan’s Goat (or simply The Goat) 
who ate three red shirts then 
“coughed up the shirts and flagged 
the train” when his owner tied him 
to the track. The sentimental ver- 
sion most heard about 1910 began, 
“Good night, my love, the hour is 
late, The moon shines bright on 
silv’ry lake.” As with folk songs, 
how it was sung depended upon the 
part of the couatry where it was 
learned. A possible original, certain- 
ly of ancient vintage, suggests the 
traditional drunkard’s lament: 

And when I die (repeat), Don’t 

bury me at all (repeat), 

Just pickle my bones (repeat) In 

alcohol (repeat). 

Put a bottle of booze (repeat) At 

my head and feet (repeat), 

And then I'll know (repeat) ‘My 

bones will keep (repeat). 
The same sentiments are found in 
Old Rosin, the Beau, which was 
parodied in several political cam- 
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Shakespeare would have loved it... Samuel Pepys would more 
quickly have mastered this instrument whose sound was “the most pleasing 
in the world” to him. And now, three centuries later, Allen L. Richardson, famed recorder 
expert, has devised this method for playing in harmony with any other type recorder right 
from the very first note. 
Make no mistake, ONE AND ALL may be used for individual as well as ensemble instruction 
for it is best to learn to pipe alone before enjoying ensemble playing. Each step in the learning 
process is carefully explained and fingering charts for both the English and German system 
are included. 
There are more than 50 delightful songs to play ranging all the way from “Greensleeves” to 
“Careless Love” and, of course, arpeggios and scales for drill. 
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Recognizing the Accordion 


MOGENS ELLEGAARD 


O NCE upon a time, at its first 
origin and appearance, every 
musical instrument—which today has 
reached a standardized and lasting 
ideal—went through different prob- 
lematic stages of development. At 
first it was created out of simple 
musical joy and a drive to play. It 
lived among the people in a condi- 
tion of improvising and imitating 
use. Then a musical “puberty age” 
would follow, full of all sorts of 
problems regarding the final shaping 
and characteristics of the instru- 
ment. Skilled musicians would arise, 
and literature, too. And at the end 
of this long, many-phased process 
the instrument at last reached recog- 
nition and acceptance in the music 
world. 

It was in 1822 that the first an- 
cestor of the modern accordion made 
its appearance, thanks to a young 
instrument builder, Fried- 
invented 


German 
Buschmann. He had 
before, 


rich 
the harmonica a and 
in the accordion he found an instru- 


tongues, 


year 


ment with more metal 


TV and concert 
engagements in England and Europe, the 
24-year-old Danish accordionist, Mogens El- 
legaard, campaigns energetically and effec- 
for his worthy cause—acceptance of 
the accordion in the concert field. Recent 
T'V appearances in the United States have 
included the shows of Arthur Godfrey, Jack 
Paar, Dave Garroway and Dinah Shore. 
Danish composer Ole Schmidt has written 
a “Symphonic Fantasy and Allegro for Ac- 
cordion and Orchestra” especially for Mr. 
Ellegaard, which work the artist will per- 
form on March 11, 1961, with the Florida 
Symphony, Orlando, conducted by Henry 
Mazer. He Vox Records and 
returns to America this Fall for symphonic 


Currently filling radio, 


tively 


records for 


engagements. 
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which could be made to vibrate not 
by the mouth’s breath but through 
a primitive airpump, the bellows. 
And, ever since, the accordion has 
been leading a life of an ugly duck- 
ling in the music world, amongst 
smaller and bigger brothers long 
ago acknowledged as worthy musical 
instruments on the concert stage. 


Musical Evolution 


In the beginning the accordion 
was an awkward-looking and sound- 
ing creature, with a harsh, tinny 
voice, limited diatonic scales, and 
never changing, monotonous tonic- 
dominant bass. But today, after radi- 
cal technical developments and 
countless improvements, we can look 
at an instrument with tonal beauty, 
dynamic, technica] and musical pos- 
sibilities far superior to many a good 
member of the “musical nobility.” 
With a range surpassed only by the 
pedal organ, it is the fulfillment of 
a human dream: A portable, many- 
voiced instrument, ideal for mono- 
phonic and polyphonic playing, with 
great similarity to the organ, indeed 
not far from the reed organ at all, 
with charming characteristics of its 
own (as well as some limitations just 
like any other instrument.) This is 
the status quo of the modern ac- 
cordion, a “nearly perfect swan in 
the yard of musical instruments,” 
but, in spite of this fact, not recog- 
nized as such. An instrument re- 
garded, in the best of cases, as a 
folk-music instrument, generally as 
a proletarian instrument and, by 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians “indeed little more than 


one 


a toy 


The reasons for this situation are 
quite obvious and understandable, 
since any musica] instrument is 
judged not only according to its 
own musical and technical possibili- 
ties, but also on the basis of its 
repertoire and the musician behind 
it. And it must be sadly admitted 
that the number of high-class ac- 
cordionists is appallingly small. Fur- 
thermore, the few serious ambassa- 
dors of the accordion have, in most 
cases, not been brought to the world’s 
attention! 

The average professional or ama- 
teur accordionist is a “low-brow” 
enthusiast, mostly with a meager 
musical and technical background. 
He will play you anything from 
Beer Barrel Polka, Cuckoo Waltz, 
Lady of Spain and Kitten on the 
Keys to Grieg’s Piano Concerto and 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. He 
will “fake it’ (and smile), use ump- 
pa-pa bass and bellow shakes en 
masse—and you are sure to find him 
performing in any cocktail lounge, 
restaurant, dance hall and Ladies’ 
Tea Club. 

To play any instrument well re- 
quires talent, much work and as- 
siduity. Only a few gifted and ener- 
getic musicians reach a stage of fine 
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Superior workmanship, professional performance, unfailing 
dependability — these are the qualities that have long made Collegiate 
America’s first choice among student-priced band instruments. 
Whether you’re new to the teaching field (or an “old timer” 
willing to be shown) be sure to check the complete Collegiate line 
before you buy. If you know instruments and how they can and 
should be made, we think you'll be mighty glad you did! 

FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 


BAND DIRECTORS: You are cor- 
dially invited to accept a free 
subscription to Holton’s magazine, 
The Fanfare, devoted to inform- 
ative articles of interest to 
everyone in the field of music 
education. Send us your name, 
address and teaching position 

on a postcard today! 








DR. WM. D. REVELLI, the University of Michigan’s 
distinguished Director of Bands writes: “I have 
found the Collegiate Cornet to possess good in- 
tonation, tone and response. It is an instrument 
of excellent quality and one which | recommend 
highly for school use.” 


COLLEGIATE TRUMPETS 
668 — “Super” Model, Nikro-Bronze bell er: 50* 
508 — Custom’ Model 50* 


COLLEGIATE CORNETS 
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504 — “Custom” Model 
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613 Super’ Model, Nikro-Bronze ball $149 50° 
513 — “Custom” Model . 139.50 
519A — Bees Trombone, with “’F’’ valve... 225.00* 


COLLEGIATE SAXOPHONES 
666 — “Super” Alto, in nickel, brass and 

Nikro-Bronze (3-tone finish) $304.50* 
566A — “Custom” Alto, brass lacquered 289.50* 
566D “Custom” Alto, silver plated with 

~ gold bell 299.50* 
577A — “Custom” tenor, “brass lacquered... 329.50* 
577D — “Custom” Tenor, silver plated 

with gold bell oe E ; 342.50* 


COLLEGIATE Bb CLARINETS 

B596 — Genuine Grenadilla Wood Model $124.50* 
597 — Body of Crack-Proof Ebonite 119.50* 
593B — Metal Clarinet, silver plated 117.50* 
593LN -- Metal Clarinet, brass lacquered 112.50* 


COLLEGIATE FLUTES 
598 — "C’ Concert Flute, standard model $147.50* 
599 — "C” Concert Flute, rib construction 157.50* 


COLLEGIATE FRENCH HORNS 


533A — Single Horn in Eb. esconisclblceelven QE 
534A — Single Horn in Bb ia 262.50 


COLLEGIATE HARMONY BRASSES 
523A — Meliophone, clear — finish.... $200.00 
— Bell-Front Alto 205.00 
— Bell-Front Baritone 
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Conducting Ballet Dancers 


BENJAMIN STEINBERG 


Peas ING for a ballet per- 
_A formance is sometimes like be- 
ing asked to prepare a gourmet dish 
with substitute ingredients! The sub- 
tle, intuitive collaboration of con- 
ductor and dancer in musical agree- 
ment during a performance, more 
intense and calculated than any other 
conducting, is very often hindered 
by the usual and perhaps a few 
unique orchestral problems. After 
years of experience with Ballet Com- 
panies, however, in the United States, 
Central and South America, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that any or- 
chestra can give an exciting and se- 
cure first performance under any 
conditions. 

A description of the physical con- 
ditions alone would reveal how hilar- 
ious and even outlandish the local 
orchestral set-ups can be on an in- 
tensive tour. They have served to 
convince me that with authority, 
imagination and plenty of determin- 
ation, one can conduct a tasteful and 
musical theatrical performance no 
matter what the situation. 

The first problem to be met is 
time. Although no rehearsal period is 
ever sufficient for a meticulous inter- 


Benjamin Steinberg began his career at 
Town Hall as a child violin prodigy, at 
the age of 10, later playing under the 
batons of Toscanini and Reiner. Inspired 
by them to try his hand at conducting, he 
chose as his teacher Pierre Monteux. His 
recognition in this field was immediate, and 
as the brilliant musical director of Ballet 
Theater, Ballet Alicia Ballet de 
Cuba and leading symphony orchestras 
throughout the United States, Central and 
South America, Mr. Steinberg is now ac- 
claimed as a favorite by both dancers and 
public. His unique gift for uniting drama, 
and into one musical whole 
has given him the conductorship of Broad- 
way’s leading productions as well. 


Alonso, 


dance voice 
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preter, the ballet conductor who ar- 
rives just a few days before the open- 
ing night has less than average time. 
He brings to the first rehearsal music 
for four or five different ballets for 
each night of the engagement. Very 
often, in the large cities, the orches- 
tra is a fine one . . . but in Central 
and South America the group is us- 
ually part amateur, part professional. 
In just a few sessions, this half-and- 
half group must master unfamiliar 
music for an art-form they’ve prob- 
ably never seen and which they will 
make every effort to watch during 
the performance. Who can resist the 
charm and magic of a new theatrical 
experience once the curtain is up? 
The answer to this tendency is to 
explain the ballet thoroughly. Once 
its drama and construction are made 
clear, the choice of tempi is better 
understood. The style of the music 
comes into shape with the visual ex- 
planation. Time is saved by being as 
vocal and articulate as possible. By 
feeling more a part of the stage per- 
formance, the musicians can better 
accept the musical authority of the 
conductor. 


Creating Confidence 


Then, too, with partly amateur 
groups, their feeling of technical in- 
adequacy with difficult passages of a 
very complicated or modern score 
can be overcome by emphasizing the 
sweep. of the phrase, the spirit of the 
performance, and the sense of the 
whole architecture of the piece. By 
some strange alchemy, which I dare 
not presume to understand, but just 
accept now as part of the miracle of 
music, the result becomes (through 
the private understanding and prac- 
tice of each member) a clean, clear, 


note-for-note reading, played with a 
technique they never knew they had. 

The second major problem is in 
the tremendous variety of style the 
ballet repertoire requires. The de- 
light of a Delibes melody. or an Of- 
fenbach excerpt is often followed on 
the program by Bernstein, Copland 
or a major work of Tchaikovsky, 
Schoenberg or Prokofieff. Orchestral 
arrangements of Chopin, Meyerbeer, 
a Chausson Poem will be part of the 
same program with Bizet or Hinde- 
mith. Very often, the ballet must be 
cancelled because of an insufficient 
number of orchestra members, but 
just as often the conductor is in for 
an orchestral surprise. Despite the 
standard repertoire demanded by 
local boards and economic restric- 
tions, an orchestra will sometimes 
have a fine group of contemporary 
music. Their Stravinsky will be dy- 
namic and properly proportioned, 
or they will be capable of luscious 
sounds in lyric line styles, or even be 
capable of exciting and “tight” jazz 
rhythms. Evaluating their strengths 
can be unexpectedly pleasant. With 
vigor and spirit from the podium, 
unfamiliar styles can become a chal- 
lenge to them instead of insurmount- 
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Helping the Band Composer 


“7 ‘HERE are many beginning yet 
competent composers who have 
spent many hours of toil writing 
band scores, wishing to have their 
works performed and some day pub- 
lished, who as yet are unknown in 
their field. Where are these young 
composers to turn to receive satis- 
faction from their labor and achieve 
possible success in their field? 
With this question in mind, a sur- 
vey has been made of college and 
high school band directors across the 
United States to see if they are inter- 
ested in the and 
willing to help him achieve the suc- 
cess he desires and possibly deserves. 


young composer 


Chis is how they responded: 

Do you make a practice of reading 
newly published music? It was found 
that 100% of the directors answered 
“yes” to this question. There is no 
doubt, then, that they are interested 
in what composers of today are writ- 
ing for band and are willing to take 
the time to secure and read over 
newly published music. 

Do you make a practice of pro- 
gramming newly published music? 
Again revealed the directors’ 
interest in newly published material. 
Chey all agree they do not want to 
become musically stagnant, unaware 
of the merits of present-day compos- 
ers’ efforts. Instead, they are in a 
“. .. perpetual search for worthwhile 


was 


literature,” according to Lee Cald- 
well, director of the Tooele (Utah) 
High Schoo] Band. 

The above questions in the survey 
reveal that the directors do look to 
the publishers as a means of finding 
well-written music, but will they turn 
elsewhere for new music? 

Have you ever programmed un- 
published works? It was discovered 
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that 66.6% have, therefore not all 
directors limit themselves to pub- 
lished music. If there is a chance that 
the young composer can be given 
consideration, in what way should he 
approach the director? 

If an unknown composer should 
submit a work to you, would you 
take time to seriously look tt over to 
study its merits? It can be said now 
that the young composer should take 
the initiative to send his scores to 
directors in hopes that they’ll look 
them over because the survey shows 
that they will! 98.7% answered “‘yes.” 
They will accept scores for the very 
reason shown in the first two ques- 
tions: they are looking for new music. 


Reading New Material 


If an unknown composer should 
submit a work to you, would yow 
band sight-read it (if your schedule 
isn’t unusually busy)? The survey 
shows 100% that if they have the 
time they wi/l sight-read new mater- 
ial. With this opportunity now ap- 
parent to the young composer, it 
has been suggested by Russell Wiley, 


director of University of Kansas 
Bands, that the composer come to re- 
hearsal and read through his mater- 
ial with the band. In this way, the 
composer can explain to the players 
what he is trying to achieve musical- 
ly as well as make any last minute 
corrections or changes in the score. 
This is an opportunity any composer 
should take advantage of and find 
worth while. 

The directors, then, are willing to 
give this helping hand, but still 
another advantage from sight-reading 
sessions has been brought to our 
attention by Thomas Munafo, direc- 
tor of the Lakeland (Florida) High 
School Band: The sight-reading of a 
young composer’s work “. . . might 
stimulate some of the players to en- 
ter the writing field.” Stanley Wright 
of the Polk County High School 
Band in Tennessee says, “I find that 
new music... if it’s good, stimulates 
my students to better musicianship.” 

If an unknown composer should 
submit a work to you, would you use 
it as material for rehearsal? After 
sight-reading it, the director may feel 
it is not adequate band material and 
tell the composer so. He should not 
be discouraged; he should be grateful 
the director has done this much to 
help him. What if the director feels 
it does have merit? Will he be inter- 
ested in using it in some way? Some- 
times a school band works on special 
material to improve the playing abil- 
ity of the performers, as well as 
acquaint them with new music, but 
does not use it in programs, either 
because the director has already 
planned his programs or because it 
is not the type music he desires to 
program at the present time. Can 

(Continued on page 94) 
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TONY MOTTOLA PLAYS 


) 


« 


GIBSON STEREO 


...and you hear more sound from his guitar than you 
have ever heard from a guitar before. Exciting, 

wonderful waves of sound surround the listener—the 
sound of Gibson stereo under Tony’s talented fingers. 


A guitarist’s guitarist and always in demand for 
record dates, radio, and TV, Tony Mottola 
plays with great sensitivity and brilliance. Now 
appearing on the top-rated Perry Como Show (among 
others), he is bringing a new adventure in musical 
listening to his audiences. A longtime Gibson 
artist-enthusiast, Tony says he is having the time of 
his life with his Gibson stereo outfit. 


Gibson stereo has an all-encompassing realism. . . 
all the sound is heard. Every tone is singularly smooth 
throughout the normal audible spectrum . . . amplified 
to perfection with clean lows, brilliant highs, and true- 
to-performance mid-range . . . bringing the whole sound 
image to the listener with incisive clarity and depth. 


This entrancing sound projection for the guitar— 
added to Gibson’s incomparable tonal range and 
flexibility—has put Tony and his Gibson right in 
the center of all the excitement in stereo sound. 


fibson 


Gibson, inc. « K alamazoo, Michigan 
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Businesslike Music Teaching 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN SKAGGS 


manera is the result of to-day’s 
activity and can be made only if 
we do not cling to habits that have 
become obsolete. In our profession 
of maintaining private music studios, 
subservience to custom results in our 
allowance of conditions that are not 
only undesirable to us but often an 
impediment in our work. It is about 
time that we decide to give up our 
grumbling and our bid for sympathy, 
and put our studios into the modern 
orbit of scientific organization. 

Our work naturally falls into two 
divisions, the aesthetic, which we en- 
joy, and the business, which we must 
tolerate. Since we are living in an 
age where economic values are para- 
mount, we must give first place to 
the business side of our teaching in 
order to protect the aesthetic satis- 
faction we derive from our profes- 
sion. We must carry on our careers 
in such a manner that our work 
assumes the dignity and prestige af- 
forded other successful business ven- 
tures. 

It seems to be an accepted fact 
that musicians are incompetent in 
managing their own simple business 
affairs. Many of us go along with this 
premise and feel no need to change 
our lot. We are content to bewail 
our incompatibility with business 
methods and some of us go so far as 
to say that the greater the lack of 
business talent, the greater the artis- 
tic talent. 

It takes organization to be a good 
teacher, organization to be a good 
musician, and organization to be a 
good business man. There will be no 
need to divorce from 
Beauty and Truth when we also wor- 
ship at the altar of Utility. The 
teacher who realizes this will use the 


ourselves 


props of business, and gain for him- 
self better results in his pupils since 
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he will require their regular attend- 
ance, acquire security and a dignified 
income which in turn will give him 
the further bonus of a balanced and 
accepted prestige in society, and final- 
ly enjoy a sense of satisfaction in 
operating a well-geared studio. 


A Study of Business 


A summer or two in a business or 
a semester at book-keeping will not 
make the idealist into an expert on 
business procedure, but it will direct 
his thinking along practical lines. He 
will be more keenly aware of the vast 
difference between his gross income 
and net return. He will be able to 
make a balance sheet of his studio 
and analyze the business prospects 
of his studio so that he can carry 
on his work with an accurate knowl- 
edge of what he is doing and where 
he is going. If he was shy about 
money matters before, now he can 
look a parent straight in the eye, 
and say without shame, “I’m in busi 
ness, and time is my commodity.” He 
will see to it that parents do not re- 
fuse to meet their obligations in re- 
gard to missed and make-up lessons. 


If he has no system of requiring the 
pupil to take a full quota of lessons, 
he will see the necessity of demand- 
ing it, and as a result of his business- 
mindedness improve the pupils’ work 
through the discipline of regular at- 
tendance. He will decide on what to 
charge for his lessons not with his 
heart but with his mind, and thus 
spare himself the remorse of either 
having not enough pupils because 
he set his fee too high or of teaching 
at only a sub-standard return. He 
will not establish his fee according 
to what he considers he is worth, but 
according to methods of cost ac- 
counting. What is his overhead? 
What about materials used? What 
about the time spent in extra activi- 
ties, search for materials, lesson and 
recital planning? These costs added 
to his professional standing and value 
will determine his fee. He will have 
the good sense to keep this fee in 
accordance with his location. In 
areas where families cannot afford 
higher fees, he will abstain from 
raising his studio costs so that he can 
provide qualified teaching at a mini- 
mum fee. At all times he will stick 
to the fees he has quoted rather than 
treat his pupils unfairly by giving 
some bargain rates. 

Wherever music teachers are gath- 
ered, the topic of fees usually results 
in petty jealousies. “Mrs. Jones is 
charging more than Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Smith is a far better teacher,” is 
a typical complaint. Nobody ven- 
tures to ask, “What is the net profit 
of Mrs. Jones?” Perhaps in reality 
Mr. Smith has twice the return. 
Regardless, these gross figures are 
what the average music teacher uses 
as a criterion in setting his own fees. 

Once the music teacher faces his 
work with businesslike realism, he 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Couesnon 
Bb Trumpet 
(with case) 


$138.50 


Bb Trombone 
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Bell Front Eb Alto 


a 


$165.00 


Upright Eb Bass 


It’s no coincidence! The 
smooth action of 

every Couesnon Action-Flo 
Top Valve Spring 
guarantees you the 
quality of sound 

and ease of performance 
which is an outstanding 
feature of Couesnon 
Band Instruments, 
made with superlative 
French Brass. 


Couesnon Action-Flo 

Top Valve Springs 

have their own protective 
metal covering, and 

the valve buttons and 
recessed valve cap 

are completely padded for 
smooth effortless action. 
Every Couesnon Band 
Instrument is quality 
handcrafted to perfection 
by old world masters 

for a new world 

sound, and priced 

with your budget in mind. 


Upright BBb Bass 


$350.00 $425.00 


G RETSC H Write to Dept. MJ-9C_ for Free Illustrated Color Catalog 
THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. + 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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Your Child Can Make Music 


SAMMY SPEAR 


ET us assume that your child 

has been exposed to music via 
radio, TV or recordings, the school 
band or civic orchestra, and has de- 
cided he wants to be a player instead 
of a listener. If that is the case, he 
has usually been attracted to a par- 
ticular instrument and, as a rule, it 
is a good idea to allow him to study 
an instrument of his choice. The 
parent should that the 
young student puts aside a period 
of the day for practice, for he can't 
complain that he didn’t choose this 
particular instrument in the first 
place. Often a school bandmaster will 
try to persuade a child to play an 
instrument of his choice because 
he needs that particular instrument 
in his band or orchestra. He will 
promise the student an earlier entry 
into the band. Don’t buy this argu- 
ment because the child will seldom 
be happy with this association and 
it may even give him a distaste for 
music. Besides, he should not go into 
a band until he plays well enough 
to give a good account of himself. 
Of course, if a student is undecided 
or has no preference, a suggestion 
is in order. Too many parents try 
to force an instrument of their 
choice on their child, but this sel- 
dom leads to pleasure and satisfac- 


see to it 





Sammy Spear has played trumpet for an 
impressive list of orchestras, including those 
of Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Percy 
Faith, André Kostelanetz and the NBC 
Symphony under the late Toscanini. Cur- 
rently active as composer, conductor and 
trumpeter on radio and TV, he is the 
author of three educational publications 
—‘Supplementary Book of Scales and In- 
terval Studies for First Trumpet,” 
“Beginning Studies for All Instruments” 
and a “Primer in Syncopation for All In- 
struments.” 


Year 
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tion for the student. Most always 
it ends in failure. Remember, he is 
attracted to music for pleasure. 
How old should the pupil be be- 
fore he starts to study a musical in- 
strument? Because music is based on 
rhythmic patterns, and these pat- 
terns are based on mathematics, a 
child should have studied some math 
in school and be acquainted with 
early fractions like two halves equal 
a whole and two quarters equal a 
half. This will enable him to start 
with the fundamentals of reading 
music and, by the time he runs into 
more complicated music patterns, he 
will have advanced arithmetically in 
school and should be able to keep 
pace with his musical notations. 


Instruments Important 


Obtain a fine instrument. Musical 
instruments are difficult enough to 
play without subjecting the begin- 
ner to an inferior tool. However, 
parents say “why should I spend all 
this money if I do not know whether 
or not my child will stick to this 
instrument?” I would recommend 
that you rent an instrument. At the 
beginning of the school term instru- 
ments are usually available for rental 
from the school. A better idea is to 
acquire one from your local music 
store on a rental-purchase plan. You 
will probably get a better instru- 
ment that way and also be helping 
your child. 


Private instruction by a qualified 
instructor is paramount. I am of the 
firm opinion that the only person 
who can teach a musical instrument 
is the person who can play that in- 
strument, and play it well. Every 
musical instrument has certain de- 
ficiencies that are inherent to that 
particular instrument and only a 
good player is both aware of these 
deficiencies and knows how to over- 
come them. Supervision of the stu- 
dent is as? important as the lesson. 
It is not enough to tell a student 
what exercises to practice. The teach- 
er should see to it that the student 
understands the proper approach to 
the studies and that he plays them 
correctly. This can only be done 
with private instruction. Some in- 
structors, in their quest for money, 
will try to tell you that group in- 
struction is as good (because it’s 
cheaper) and some may even teach 
instruments they are not familiar 
with. These people, of course, have 
my contempt. 

I will be more specific. I have 
played and taught the trumpet to 
both beginners and professionals for 
many, many years. It is impossible 
to build a trumpet that is perfectly 
in tune. Even when playing in the 
same position (using the same valve 
or valves) one note will be flat and 
the note a third higher will be 
sharp. The lower register, notably 
the low D, Cf, the lower G and Ff, 


(Continued on page 66) 
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New Publications 


for the 1960-61 School Season 


For School Orchestra 


MAGIC MELODIES—medley arr. C. Paul Herfurth 
especially conceived for junior orchestras 


Set A, 4.00; Set B, 6.00; Set C, 8.00; 9-line score, 1.50 


SONGS OF ROMANCE 

—medley arr. C. Paul Herfurth 

especially designed for junior orchestras 

Set A, 4.00; Set B, 6.00; Set C, 8.00; 9-line score, 1.50 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Selection 
by RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN, arr. R. R. Bennett 
Set A, 7.50; Set B, 10.00; Set C, 12.50 


NEW CONCERT MASTER SERIES 

arr. Ralph Matesky 

elementary and junior high orchestras 

Freddy And His Fiddle—Grieg-Wright-Forrest 
I've Ev'ry Little Star—Jerome Kern 

Summer Love—Victor Young 

Each: Set A, 4.00; Set B, 6.00; Set C, 8.00 


For School Chorus 


New Christmas & Advent Music, each 25¢ 

A Canticle Of Carols—a cappella (Trude Rittman) (35c) SSA 
Creche Lullaby (Charles Smith) 2 part—SSA—SATB 
Dreamers Before The Dawn (Straight & Eddy) SATB 
Little Donkey (E. Boswell) 2 part—SSA—TTBB—SAB—SATB 
Once Again The Bells Are Ringing (B. Hamblen) SATB 


NEW CHORAL SELECTIONS, each 60¢ 
GYPSY (Styne & Sondheim) 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC (Rodgers & Hammerstein) 
SSA—TTBB—SATB 


Hits from "THE SOUND OF MUSIC,” each 25¢ 
Climb Ev'ry Mountain 2 part—SSA—TTBB—SAB—SATB 
Do-Re-Mi 2 part—SSA—TTBB—SAB—SATB 
Maria - ... SSA 
My Favorite Things 2 part—SSA-—-TTBB—SAB—SATB 
Preludium (Alleluia)—a cappella SSAA 
Sixteen Going On Seventeen SSA—TTBB—SATB 
The Sound Of Music 2 part—SSA—TTBB—SAB—SATB 


New UNIVERSITY CHORAL SERIES, each 35¢ 
Another Summer Gone (Straight & Eddy) SATB 
Red Red Rose (Musolino-Hunter) .......... .... SSA—SATB 
Smoke Gets In Your Eyes (Kern-Hunter)..... . SSA—SATB 
The World Is Waiting For The Sunrise (Seitz-Hunter).. SSA—SATB 


CHORAL COMPOSITIONS, each 25¢ 
Five Worlds—Thanksgiving (John. Klein) 

A Man’s Best Friend—humorous (M. & C. Hamilton) 
Past Three o’Clock—London Waits 

There Is A Lady Sweet And Kind (M. Blower) 


The Chappell Group 


SATB 


SATB 
TTBB 
SATB 
SATB 


For Concert Band 


CORTEGE—processional march 
by HOWARD CABLE 
Full, 5.00; Symphonic, 7.50 


Highlights from "GIGI" 

by LERNER & LOEWE, arr. C. Paul Herfurth 
with 2 optional songs for SATB 

Full, 6.00; Symphonic, 8.00; 8-line score, 1.50 


MALAGA—echoes of Spain 
by ROBERT FARNON, arr. John Cacavas 
Full, 5.00; Symphonic, 7.50; 8-line score, 1.25 


MILL MOUNTAIN, Roanoke—tone poem 
by MILTON BUSH commissioned for MENC 
Full, 5.00; Symphonic, 7.50; 8-line score, 1.25 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Selection 
by RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN, arr. R. R. Bennett 
Full, 10.00; Symphonic, 12.50 


SOFT SHOE SERENADE—novelty 
by MORTON GOULD, arr. John Cacavas 
Full, 5.00; Symphonic, 7.50; 8-line score, 1.25 


THE 3rd MAN THEME— in | arrangement 
by ANTON KARAS, arr. John Warrington 

for Symphonic Band — for Marching Band 

Complete, 4.00 


For Marching Band, ¢2. $2.00 


Beyond The Sea 

C’est Magnifique 

Do-Re-Mi rane 
Everything’s Coming Up Roses 
Harbor Lights 

It’s All Right With Me 
Johnny Freedom 

Mr. Lucky 

The Party's Over 

Sleepy Lagoon 

The Sound Of Music 
Timothy 

Where Or When 


Trenet-Yoder 
Porter-Yoder 
Rodgers-Warrington 
Styne-Warrington 
Williams-Krance 
Porter-Krance 
Styne-Warrington 
Mancini-Krance 
Styne-Warrington 
Coates-Yoder 
Rodgers-Warrington 
Mancini-Warrington 
Rodgers-Krance 


For Chorus-Band-Orch. 


SILHOUETTES—Medley of Jerome Kern songs 


arr, by CLAY WARNICK, orchestrated by John Warrington 
SATB: 50¢ 

ORCHESTRA: Full, 5.00; Symphonic, 7.50 

BAND: Set A, 5.00; Set B, 7.50; Set C, 10.00 

all versions may be played together or separately 


Send for new 1960 Fall Bulletins for CHORUS, for BAND, for ORCHESTRA 
RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 
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A Chance 


HE young composer today has 

little opportunity to practice 
his craft upon the conclusion of his 
training. With no outlet for his 
compositions, he is generally forced 
to find a teaching position. Writing 
in his spare time, with no assurance 
of performance, the young composer 
then tends to compose in a more 
technically complicated fashion. 

In the spring of 1959 the Ford 
Foundation made an announcement 
about the placing of twelve young 
composers in public school systems 
throughout the country. These com- 
posers-in-residence were to become 
closely associated with the host com- 
munity and school system and to 
write music for the various perform- 
ing organizations. After completing 
the necessary forms and waiting sev- 
eral weeks, I was notified that I 
would be assigned to Hempstead, 
N. Y., for the school year 1959-60. 
The other communities — selected 
were: Rochester, N. Y., Arlington, 
Va., Jacksonville, Fla., Elkhart, Ind., 
Evanston, Il]., Wichita, Kan., Seattle, 
Wash., Portland, Ore., Oakland and 
Long Beach, Calif., and Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. The program jis to 
be continued a year with 
some of the same locations and com- 
posers staying on, and with some 
new and locations, and 
a third year for the program is con- 
templated. 

Since I was busy during the sum- 
i959 finishing a keyboard 


second 


composers 


mer of 








The author of this informative article is 
one of the young composers selected by the 
Ford Foundation with the co-operation of 
Music Council for creative 
with 


the National 
work in direct 
public school systems of America, financed 
by an appropriation of $200,000. Mr. 
Frackenpohl’s detailed account of his own 
experience affords a practical insight into 
the successful progress of this significant 


connection various 


activity. 
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for Young Composers 


ART FRACKENPOHL 


harmony text for music education 
majors under another grant (The 
Research Foundation of the State 
University of New York), I could 
do no more than correspond with 
Miss Imogene Boyle, Director of 
Music in Hempstead, about tenta- 
tive programs for the year. After ar- 
riving on Long Island in September 
I had an opportunity to continue 
talks with Miss Boyle, meet with the 
music staff, listen to tapes of recent 
performances, and hear the groups 
in rehearsal. I was introduced to the 
general faculty and presented three 
assembly programs to the students, 
in which I played some composi- 
tions and endeavored to show how 
a composer worked by improvising 
variations on Yankee Doodle. I also 
spoke.to two groups of music educa- 
tors about the Ford Foundation pro- 
gram in general and my particular 
situation. 





Having taught in a teacher-train- 
ing college for ten years, | was eager 
to become better acquainted with 
the performing abilities of the vari- 
ous vocal and instrumental groups 
in the community and to write 
music with these particular groups 
in mind. One of my personal] beliefs 
about composing is that a composer 
should be able to adapt himself to 
groups of varying ability and age 
and should at least try to write 
music for all the groups with which 
he comes in contact. With this in 
mind, I wrote for a large variety of 
organizations: choirs, bands and or- 
chestras in high school, junior high 
school, elementary schools, as well 
as a combination of groups and 
dance band. 

The first programs on which I 
was represented were in two ele- 
mentary schools in Hempstead, the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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—BMI Photo by Hy Reiter 


Art Frackenpohl (third from left, standing) and some of the other young com- 
posers selected by the Ford Foundation. Robert Washburn, in residence at Elkhart, 


Ind.; Arnold Freed, Long Beach, 


Calif. ; 


Mr. Frackenpohl; Joseph Jenkins, 


Evanston, Ill.; Robert Muczynski, Oakland, Calif.; Richard Lane, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Seated) Mrs. Frackenpohl, Mrs. Washburn and Emma Lou Diemer, Arlington, Va. 
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A History of Class 


Piano Instruction 


ALICE BARTELS 


IANO group work has _ been 
taught under various names. 
Whether called Master Classes, Class 
Piano, Keyboard Experience or 
Group Piano with varying philoso- 
phies, there is an underlying ele- 
ment. of unity. All methods seek to 
enrich the lives of students through 
the enjoyment of music. 

The from 
young professionals to a Second 
Grade class in a smal] school. The 
philosophies of the teachers have dif- 
ways, but there has 


groups have varied 


fered in many 
been a gradual growth of under- 
standing and clarification of goals 
and objectives through experimenta- 
tion and communication. An exami- 
nation of the methods of a number 
of teachers will present some of the 
highlights in the development of 
group piano instruction. 

In a publication of 1824 by Joseph 
Coggins in London, we find very 
early evidence of class piano in the 
schools. A dialogue question-and-an- 
swer method is used to present and 
teach a general knowledge of music. 
Louis Spohr, the celebrated violinist 
and composer, reported on class 
piano in 1820 and some form of 


group instruction has been success- 





Alice Bartels received her Bachelor of 
Fine Arts at the University of South Dakota. 
ifter teaching music for three years, she 
studied piano and organ at Catholic Uni- 
versity, obtained her Master of Arts at the 
State University of lowa, and completed ad- 
ditional studies at DePaul University and 
the University of Minnesota. She is now 
Assistant Professor, Music Department, 
State College in Moorhead, Minnesota. 
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fully used by artists and teachers for 
many generations. Leschetizky is per- 
haps most famous for this method. 

In addition to Leschetizky, Cho- 
pin, Liszt and others used the Mas- 
ter Class plan. Their disciples 
brought this practice to America, 
where it has continued in use to the 
present. Such renowned men as 
Rudolf Serkin and Vladimir Horo- 
witz have used a form of the Master 
Class. Many college piano instruc- 
tors today also employ some type of 
group meeting. 


A New Development 


The beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury marked the advent of classroom 
instruction in instrumental music 
in the United States. This may have 
influenced the introduction of piano 
class instruction. It is interesting to 
note the methods, particularly the 
song approach, applied ear training 
and transposition—ideals for then 
and now. 

One of the instruction methods 
widely used during the 1930’s and 
early 1940's for class piano was the 
“Oxford Piano Course.” An analysis 
of it may serve to represent the phi- 
losophy of this period. Though pub- 
lished in 1929, it went through six 
or more editions. The foreword in- 
dicates that class piano has proved 
successful to the point of general ac- 
ceptance. 

The teacher’s manual outlines the 
work in minute detail. It advocates 
the song approach, transposition, 
creative expression and chordal ac- 


companiments. The authors of this 
text give recognition to the need of 
a study of psychology and general 
educational principles for each pi- 
ano teacher. Much of the philosophy 
of this book is basically that of 
today’s leaders in the field of group 
piano instruction. 

Other methods widely used at this 
time include the class piano methods 
by such people as Helen Curtis, John 
M. Williams, Ada Richter and 
others. Many of the first books of 
this period used only the key of C, 
some possibly included F and G. 
The Oxford Course offered a more 
thorough musicianship. 

Piano educators, believing piano 
instruction an integral part of music 
education, organized to promote the 
welfare of all. The Music Educators 
National Conference Committee on 
Basic Music Instruction Through 
Piano Classes prepared the way for 
a national unification of piano edu- 
cators. The leaders of this group felt 
the function of the piano class was 
to present music fundamentals with 
the piano as the medium. Dr. Ray- 
mond Burrows, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, acted as Na- 
tional Chairman. 

“Keyboard Experience” became 
the new term. It was used to mean 
gaining knowledge and enjoyment of 
music through the use of keyboard 
or classroom piano by “seeing, hear- 
ing and feeling.” It was not the pur- 
pose of keyboard experience to train 
each child in the techniques of 
piano playing. Dr. Burrows’ methods 


(Continued on page 96) 
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At las t! A Unique New Method for Piano 


and Organ That Makes the Keyboard Fun! 


The Pointer System courses of study for piano and organ. 


WHAT IS IT? 


An amazing new shorthand method for 
the teaching of chords and melodies on 
the piano or the organ. It’s a play-right- 
away method, and employs a unique short- 
cut to complete chord knowledge. Pointer 
System has been accepted by keyboard 
teachers everywhere and is now by far 
the most widely used instruction method 
for the electronic or electric organ. Its 
companion courses, The Modern Organist 
and The Modern Pianist lead the student 
carefully and logically from chord playing 
to bass clef reading, and make the Pointer 
System a really complete keyboard course 
of study for the amateur organist or 
pianist. 


WHAT DOES IT CONSIST OF? 


For the organ . . . Five basic, graded 
instruction books; an adult primer for 
class instruction, and a cleverly illustrated 
instruction manual for children ... and 
more than fifty folios of supplementary 
songs. 


For the piano... . Four graded instruc- 
tion books and many folios of supplement- 
ary songs. 


For the teacher ... A guide to the 
Pointer System course of study: A Hand 
for the Teacher . . . and a manual for class 
teaching; A Teacher’s Guide. These aids 
are available to teachers free. 


N OUD= Spectacularly Augmented With a Series 
of Six Teaching Films! 








The Pointer System Educational Film 
Series .. . for use in general music classes, 
adult education classes, and for teacher 
training classes — any situation involving 
group exposure to early keyboard funda- 
mentals. 


The Pointer System Educational Film 
Series consists of six filmed lessons, a text, 





and a teacher’s guide a complete class 
teaching package ! It enables any teacher, 
regardless of class teaching experience, to 
set up a class teaching program for the 
organ. 


Send for your free teacher’s handbook and 
guide today. 





I 


Pointer System, Inc., 64 E. 2nd St., Winona, Minn. 
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Fadiman Draws Out Menuhin 


MONG the outstanding inter- 

mission broadcasts of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera during the past sea- 
son, sponsored by The Texas Com- 
pany and directed by Geraldine 
Souvaine, were two interviews be- 
tween Clifton Fadiman, the Met- 
ropolitan’s “roving reporter,” and 
the world famous violinist, Yehudi 
Menuhin. Some excerpts from the 
first of these interviews are here 
published exclusively, by special per- 
mission of the participants and their 
sponsors and producers. 

FADIMAN: Going back to the early 
Menuhin, were personally, 
aware of your growth from child 
prodigy to mature artist? Of course, 
it didn’t happen overnight, but 
could you tell what was happening 
at all? Were you conscious of it? Did 
you go through artistic growing 
pains? 


you, 


MENUHIN: Oh, yes, most’ definite- 
ly,—in every respect, both interpreta- 
tively and technically. After all, 
what I did as a child I did almost 
too easily for my own good. 


FADIMAN: 
suffer at all? 


You mean you didn’t 


MENUHIN: If you wish to put it 
that way. But eventually, I think, 
every human being, and perhaps 
every animal, goes through a stage 
when they must become, somehow, 
aware of what they are doing. 


FADIMAN: In minor accomplish- 
ments, such as learning to swim or 
learning to ride a bicycle,—in every 
such learning period, there comes 
what is known as a plateau, in which 
you suddenly realize you're quite 
good; you're now in command of the 
bicycle or can swim pretty well. You 
stay on that for quite some time and 
if you have real innate capacity and 
all the rest of it, you can get to be 
much better. Was there a time when 
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you were a youngster when you sud- 
denly felt that you were a very good 
player? Some sense of dominance, of 
mastery? 

MENUHIN: Yes, certainly, but, 
again, it’s like scaling a mountain. 
You feel each day that you are mak- 
ing progress. You reach a new level. 
Some of them are wider than others; 
some of them may even be plateaus. 
But, as Enesco said, “One must 
never lose that ultimate vision which 
is so far beyond one that there is 
always a certain margin left.” 


FADIMAN: I have always felt that 
there must be great peril for a child 
prodigy to be praised so widely and 
warmly and properly, as you were, 
because he may lose the sense of the 
satisfaction which is necessary for 
the spiritual maturing as an artist. 


MENUHIN: Yes, I think there is a 
danger there. In that respect I’m 
very grateful to my parents. I was 
very well protected. I was, in fact, 
very rarely praised, and, as for the 
praise of the outside world, it 
reached my ears in a very (how shall 
I say?) soft-pedaled way. 


FADIMAN: And, did your teachers, 
also, protect you, as it were, from 
your being too self-confident? 


MENUHIN: Yes, there was never 
any question of personal praise, let 
alone flattery. It was simply a mat- 
ter of trying to play the music and 
understand it as well, and we were 
all trying in the same boat together. 


I feel that, too often, the ultimate 
object, which is the music itself, is 
lost in waves of personal adulation, 
particularly within restricted groups, 
where everyone is telling everyone 
else how good they are, and, gradual- 
ly, the music is lost sight of com- 
pletely. I think that where musicians 
get together, obviously, they are hap- 
py if they can play well and bring 
the music to life well, and one may 
do it a little better than another; 
but, nonetheless, that personal ele- 
ment must be only one of the ele- 
ments, and must serve the larger 
one, which is the music. 


FapiMAN: Mr. Menuhin, could I 
ask you now about something you 
wrote some years ago? I don’t know 
just where this article appeared, but 
in it you said that “Singing is, un- 
doubtedly, the most direct and im- 
mediate form of musical expression,” 
and [ thought that that statement, 
coming from a violinist, was rather 
interesting. 

MENUHIN: Well, I believe singers 
and violinists have always looked 
upon one another as somehow re- 
lated and inspiring each other. I 
know the singer is jealous of the 
violinist’s bow, which doesn’t have 
to b. cathe as often as the singer, and 
we try, deliberately, to phrase on the 
violin as if we had to breathe, be- 
cause it is important to breathe in 
music, even when it is not me- 
chanically necessary. And I feel too 
that the violin, being held in one’s 
arms, close to the body, with no 
other support except the body, un- 
like even the cello, not to speak of 
the piano, is actually part of one; 
less so than the voice, but more so 
than almost any other instrument. 


FADIMAN: You mean the mere 
contiguity makes a difference,—the 
fact that you cradle the violin close 

(Continued on page 95) 
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JOWN KINYON'S 


~ First Class Band Folio 


for Full Band or Small Ensemble 


est QN THE EAR - EASY ON THE ENE ° STILL EA SIER T0 WASTER 


John Kinyon, noted bandmaster and musician, has long felt that beginning bands 
and ensembles need special methods and material. His new FIRST CLASS BAND 
FOLIO has “een designed to meet this need. 


Music is scored for 4 parts with percussion thus making it possible to put together 
any brass or woodwind ensemble at the easiest level. But more important, har- 
monic structure and maximum tonal solidity are assured with any combination 
of four or more instruments resulting in a pleasing, professional sound so grati- 
fying to the students as well as their audience. 


Another noteworthy feature is the format of the folio. Special care was taken to 
give the printed music itself a big, wide-open look to facilitate sight reading. 


We want you to see for yourself just how FIRST CLASS BAND FOLIO will integrate 
your Beginning Band. Fill in the coupon below for your free copy of the reduced 
condensed score...the confidence and sense of accomplishment it will instill in 
your beginners will make your teaching job a pleasure. 


Condensed Score 
Parts, each 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send FREE reduced condensed score of the FIRST 


5° WITMARK + REMICK CLASS BAND FOLIO. 


Name (Please Print)___ 
619 West 54th Street * New York 19, N. Y. Scheel Name 
School Address te Sen nies see 


City _Zone__ State_ 
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Beware of the Neglected Piano! 


G. W. FAHRER, JR. 


He’ olten have people associ- 
ated with the piano industry 
heard this comment? “I found a real 
bargain the other day—a grand piano 
that hasn't been touched in 15 years. 
It’s just like new.It’s been in storage 
most of the time. I really got a 
bargain!” 

Unfortunately, the piano this per- 
son referred to was, probably, any- 
thing but a “bargain.”’ A piano, even 
a fine quality grand, that has been 
unused and neglected is, undoubted- 
ly, in far worse condition than one 
that has been played daily. 

Contrary to what many 
think, very few quality pianos actual- 
ly wear out, even when played fre- 


people 


quently. Leaving a piano idle is 
much harder on it than playing it 
continually. Unless a competent tech- 
nician tunes and thoroughly checks 
the piano at least twice a year, ser- 
ious problems may arise due to lack 
of attention. Quarterly tuning is pre- 
ferable, coinciding with the changes 
in seasons. Remember, concert  pi- 
anos are tuned each time they are 
used. 

For one thing, the felts in an un- 
_employed piano settle down in one 
position, particularly the action felts. 
Just as stiffens human 
muscles, so does it stiffen an organic 
material like felt. If a piano is never 
played, the unknowledgeable owner 
to have it 


inactivity 


thinks it is not necessary 


he practical advice offered by Mr. G. W. 
Fahrer, Jr., Adve Baldwin 


Piano Company of im- 


rlising Manager, 
Cincinnati, will be 
mense help to those interested in purchas- 


img a 


concerned about the 
tuning of one. Mr. Fahrer holds 
Ohio College of Applied 
at the Cin- 


used piano on 


care and 


degree from 


Science and has studied music 


cinnati Conservatory of Music 
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tuned; therefore, no technician gets 
a chance to catch the other deterior- 
ation before it becomes a major re- 
pair job. 

One of the most common problems 
encountered with pianos that have 
been left idle is The steel 
strings, tuning and hitch pins and 
even the casters can rust if the piano 
is subjected to sudden and extreme 
temperature changes or to excessive 
humidity. These conditions often 
occur in warehouse storage. The rust 
on the strings rubs off into the dam- 
per and hammer felts, and this metal- 
on-metal contact produces a metallic, 
buzzing sound in the piano, A rust- 
ed string is more likely to break at 
the points where it makes a bearing 
contact with the plate and tuning 
pins. Casters will rust if the piano 
is stored on cold concrete. Not only 
will excessive humidity contribute 
to rusted metal parts, but it can also 
cause the soundboard to swell, which 
will raise the pitch. On the othe 
hand, very dry atmosphere can make 
the soundboard shrink, settle down 
or even crack, which lowers the pitch. 


rust. 


Dangers of Storage 


A piano kept in storage is even 
more likely to be defective than one 
left idle in someone’s home. A stored 
piano usually has the lid down and 
the fallboard closed. This prevents 
air from circulating through it and 
cutting down the condensation that 
produces rust. Absence of air will 
also discolor ivory keys. Grand _pi- 
anos in storage are usually placed on 
their sides in. crates to save space 
in the warehouse, and, in less than 
a year, this position will pull the 


action out of regulation. ‘The ham- 
mers then do not hit the strings ex- 
actly as they should. The reason is 
simple: the weight of the hammers 
resting on the minute center pins in 
this unnatural position, over a per- 
iod of time, will result in the enlarg- 
ing of the felt bushings which hold 
the center pins. When the piano is 
righted, the felt bushings, now en- 
larged, no longer properly control 
the centers and the hammers are out 
of position. This is a serious problem 
to correct. 

The dirt that a neglected piano 
collects and the darkness of a storage 
room are open invitations to moths. 
Though the felts of high quality 
pianos are given moth-resistant treat- 
ment at the known 
method will give a piano permanent 
protection. Moth-eaten felts, whether 
in the action, under the keys or on 
the hammer, are useless and must be 
replaced. Not only is this expensive, 
but the moths can also infest the fur- 
niture, and clothing in the 
house. 


factories, no 


rugs 


Finally, even a layman knows that 
a piano which has not been cared 
for goes out of tune. Unfortunately, 
he doesn’t realize how badly. Strings 
that have not felt the pull of a tun- 
ing hammer for 10 or 15 years may 
be so slack that the technician can- 
not pull them back up to, and have 
them hold, standard pitch without 
several tunings and much difficulty. 
This problem is compounded if the 
strings are rusty. 

The piano buyer, quoted at the 
beginning, although mainly interest- 
ed in a “bargain,” would have been 
much better off to invest in a name- 
brand piano from a reputable dealer. 
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"REDERICK WILK 


NEW DELUXE EDITION OF THE FLUTIST’S GUIDE 
FOR FLUTE PLAYERS AND EDUCATORS 


This complete clinical study of flute playing is the 
best-selling material ever published. Contains infor- 
mation on practice, position, care of flute, mechanics 
of breathing, tone control in a!! four octaves, intona- 
tion, vibrato, finger control, articulation, phrasing, 
rhythm, sight-reading, trills and classified catalog of 
flute literature. Big 12” LP album illustrates written 
information so the student can actually hear the tech- 
niques described. Written and performed by Fred- 
erick Wilkins, renowned solo flutist, this guide book 
and demonstration album have received national rec- 
ognition as an outstanding contribution to progres- 
sive music education. 











MA IL TO Conn Corporation, Elkhart 


exclusive distributor of Artley flutes and piccolos. 


Enclosed is $__ or... copies of “The Flutist’s Guide” at 
$7.95 each. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


THE FLUTIST'S S79 > 
GUIDE : 4 e 
& 


Complete with guide book and MAILING ADDRESS 
12” LP album in durable box 


Available from your music dealer or use coupon. ™ City, STATE 
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Music and Those 


Bright Young Men 


JOSEPHINE K. R. DAVIS 


SHE young men who today are 


making their influence felt in 
the development of the various fields 
of their life-work may be, deep with- 
in themselves, “angry young men”, 
but if so they are using this anger, 
not for broadcasting possible frus- 
trations, but as a springboard for im- 
proving not only working conditions 
but their other skills and arts. To- 
day, more than ever ‘before, the work 
of all businesses, arts and professions 
is increasingly demanding in the 
matter of speed, quantity and qual- 
ity, thus putting the young man and 
woman under intense pressure. This 
applies not only to the young indus- 
trial business and government ex- 
ecutive, but to the scientist, the pro- 
fessional man in architecture, art 
law, literature, medicine and music 
and to the enormous majority of 
young men doing the skilled manual 
part of the world’s work. The men 
in each group have higher living 
standards than ever before—more ed- 
ucation, and more leisure hours after 
work to fill. 

So, either to get their minds off 
their work for a while, or to occupy 
their spare time with a_ rigorous, 
vigorous interest, an outlet must be 
found —one capable of absorbing 
their thought. The painter seemed to 
be the first to realize this need and 
to make an offer, saying, “Everyone 
can paint. Try it, if only on design- 
stamped papers numbered for col- 
Many it, liked it, 
are growing in technique and the 


ors.” did try and 
ability to give pleasure to others as 
The 
lovers then began to sense that Amer- 


well as to themselves. music- 


icans, more than any other people, 
had put music on a well-nigh inac- 
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cessible pedestal and its musicians 
in too rarified an atmosphere for the 
ordinary mortal’s approach. These 
young men in their Oxford grays 
began to see, as had the Renaissance 
men in gray velvets, that music was 
not just for the professional artists, 
but for the every-day man and wo- 
man in their daily lives. Shyly they 
fingered their parents’ pianos or dug 
out of the attics their old trombones 
(if their mothers had not given them 
away during the war). But music 
lessons, with everything else they had 
on their minds and hands, seemed 
too remotely productive. To be sure 
many of them had had some music 
lessons as boys, but that, more often 
than not, proved a thread tenuous 
at best, and to take it up now would 
mean starting “from scratch.” And 
that was enough to frighten many off. 


The Table Organ 


Then someone came up with the 
little table model chord organ. To 
many that was the answer. Literally 
thousands of young men and women 
(forty years and younger) bought 
them, played them, and they too 
gave pleasure to themselves and to 
others. And playing brought an al- 
most unbelievable lowering of ten- 
sion, a lessening of fatigue, and a 
stimulating of interest. One young 
man in great excitement telephoned 
his wife from the office one day that 
he was bringing one home with him, 
and that night when he opened the 
door of his home, there were their 
five children lined up in order of 
their turn to play it! For many it 
was enough,—a way of making music 
with a minimum of application and 


knowledge of music theory. For 
others it was a stepping-stone to 
learning the elements of music on a 
piano or on one of the larger home 
organs—in a painless fashion at first, 
but gradually leading on to as thor- 
ough a study of music as could be 
wanted after the short course of free 
lessons offered by the maker of the 
organ. 

This desire of the every-day young 
man and woman to find an outlet 
for mental ability and for refresh- 
ment is not new. Over 2000 years 
ago the Hebrews held music as a 
means of the expression of the many 
emotions of their daily lives; the 
early Christians, following their He- 
braic heritage, used it for personal 
worship, comfort, inspiration, and in 
lullabies and work songs. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the “common man” used 
music spontaneously, bringing forth 
a great volume of rich folk music 
which, collected and selected with 
great labor by monks, was formed 
into liturgical services for the church. 
But the “Golden Age” of music for 
the people came during the Renais- 
sance, when everyone's status was 
raised if he could sing and play an 
instrument: as a matter of fact, an 
individual lacked that much of being 
a real person if he could not. Later, 
in the 18th Century, families and 
friends again sang madrigals and 
played in ‘“‘consorts’”” even in the 
New World, with no more thought 
of being professional musicians than 
every child who studied arithmetic 
expected to be a teacher of mathe- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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FAMOUS MUSIC presents 
Special” SCHOOL DANCE BAND SERIES 


BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 
BUTTONS AND BOWS 
GOLDEN EARRINGS 
HEART AND SOUL 
IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU 
JUST ONE MORE CHANCE 
JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 
LONESOME ROAD 
LOUISE 
MY OLD FLAME 
NEARNESS OF YOU 
ONLY A ROSE 
OUT OF NOWHERE 
PENTHOUSE SERENADE 
THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 
WITH THE WIND AND THE RAIN IN YOUR HAIR 
LOVE IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER 
Price $2.50 each 


(IN U. S. A.) 





Instrumentation 





Guitar 

String Bass 

Bass Tuba 

Drums 

Vocal Lead 

Extra Parts 25¢ Each 
Extra Piano 50¢ Each 


2nd Trumpet 
3rd Trumpet 
4th Trumpet 
Ist Trombone 
2nd Trombone 
3rd Trombone 
4th Trombone 
Piano 


Conductor's Guide 

Ist Alto Sax in E Flat 
2nd Tenor Sax in B Flat 
3rd Alto Sax in E Flat 
4th Tenor Sax in B Flat 
5th Baritone Sax in E Flat 
Ist Trumpet 





MODERN SYMPHONIC ARRANGEMENTS FOR BAND 


By MEYER KUPFERMAN 


STELLA BY STARLIGHT 
By VICTOR YOUNG 

Standard Band 

Symphonic Band 8.00 

Conductor's Score 1.00 

Extra Parts 50 


$6.00 


BEYOND THE BLUE 
HORIZON 

By RICHARD A. WHITING 

and W. FRANKE HARLING 
Standard Band $5.00 
Symphonic Band 7.50 
Conductor’s Score 1.00 
Extra Parts 40 


THAT OLD BLACK 
MAGIC 
By HAROLD ARLEN 
Standard Band 
Symphonic Band 7.50 
Conductor’s Score 1.00 
Extra Parts 40 


$5.00 








Famous Music Corporation 1619 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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A* amateur music group called 
4 “The Many Splendored Stomp- 
ers” got its start because New York 
ad man accordionist Hal Davis used 
the imagination and persistence of a 
“Music Man.” Eager to play with 
other amateurs, Davis toted his ac- 
cordion to sales conferences, search- 
ing for musicians. A number of bus- 
iness associates responded to the idea, 
and the “Stompers,” a jazz group, 
was formed and has been playing 
ever since. 

Like Davis, many of this country’s 
21,000,000 adult amateurs play in 
some kind of music group—commun- 
and bands, chamber 
music ensembles and a variety of 
business and neighborhood combos. 


ity orchestras 


Not all of these groups started in the 
same manner as the “Stompers.” And 
few of the combos have the likes of 
Leonard Bernstein on the podium 
or Louis Armstrong on the trumpet. 
But they all had a “Music Man” 
somewhere along the line—someone 
who was determined to play music 
with others. 

In Dover, New Jersey a fire-fight- 
ing, horn-tooting pageant marked the 
beginning of “The Mud Gutter 
and Marching Society 
Band.” The town had planned a big 
celebration in the 75th 
anniversary of the firemen’s brigade. 
Old-fashioned “1870 
Main Street” and an exhibit of “way- 
hack-when”’ fire fighting techniques 
were on the program. But there was 


Chowdei 
honor of 


costumes, an 


no mud gutter band. 


Old 
famous 


remembered the 
mud gutter bands of the 
1870's and how they used to delight 
downtown shoppers by oompahing 
in the grandest of German traditions. 
But this was the 1940's, and Dover 
had to act fast. The alarm was sound- 
ed and steel executive Max Schroe- 


old-timers 


der came to the rescue. Before you 
could oompah twice, “Music Man” 
Max had called some neighbors, and 
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a mud gutter band was all set to play 
at the big celebration. The Mud 
Gutters have been together now fon 
more than 10 years and have played 
at more picnics, outings, German 
beer parties and benefits than you 
can toot a flute at. 


Start in Fun 


Many bands and ensembles start 
out in fun and grow into larger, or- 
ganized groups. The Laconia (New 
Hampshire) Business and Profession- 
al Women’s Club asked for volun- 
teers to put on a show for a neigh- 
boring BPW Club. So many women 
showed up with instruments in tow 
that they decided to organize the first 
BPW orchestra in the state. The 
“jazz-playing grandmothers” of Al- 
bany, Calif., started with a handful 
of jazz piano aficionados. Now the 
group numbers more than 125, just 
plain mothers included. 

Music groups like the Stompers o1 
Mud Gutters should be an inspir- 
ation to amateurs who are looking 
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for other musicians to play with. 
Here are some tips on starting a 
music group from Marion Egbert, 
vice-president of the American Musi 
Conference, an organization that 
takes the interests of amateur music- 
ians to heart: 

Make a list of neighbors who play 
musical instruments — accordions to 
zithers. If necessary, gO to the school 
files and dig out the names of towns- 
people who used to play in the school 
band. Ask the band director if any- 
one in this year’s band would be in- 
terested. Ask the band director if he 
would help individuals brush up on 
musical skills or acquire new ones. 
Post notices in store windows, espe- 
cially the music store. Ask the music 
store proprietor to pass the word 
around, 

Write or call each individual that 
shows an interest. You may need the 
help of those already sold on the idea. 

Follow up with personal calls to 
those who are somewhat hesitant. 
Sometimes a personal call is just 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Members of the Dover, N. J. “Mud Gutter Chowder and Marching Society Band” 


blaze away from an old hook and ladder truck with one of their famous renditions. 


—American Music Conference 
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THE VAGABONDS JUMP FOR JOY! 


And that’s the story wherever these madcap music-makers go... with their Epi- 
phones. It’s laughing room only at Hollywood's star-haunted clubs... Chicago's pop- 
ular Chez Paree...New York’s celebrity-crowded Copacabana. It’s a gag-a-minute 
gambol year-in-and-year-out on a whole variety of top-talent TV spectaculars: On 
Ed Sullivan’s Toast of the Town... with Patti Page, Perry Como, Bob Hope, et al 
...and for six short years with Arthur Godfrey and His Friends. Fun’s the word for 
the Vagabonds’ hi-jinks as they keep time, keep tune, and carry on in hilarious 
high style. And how they've got to depend on their instruments! That's why 
they stick with Epiphone guitars and bass. Epiphone can take it when these mad 
musicians cavort through their comedy. In fact, Epiphone can take any test, even 
yours, It’s the finest in tone, the first in playability, and the last word in design. For 


more information, write Epiphone, Inc., 
210 Bush Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. -(— Dp D4 C) ho 
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ab Presce is no greater challenge 
for music educator than to 


a 
identify wasted, misdirected or un- 
discovered ability in exceptional in- 
dividuals and then try to help them. 

What’s to be done about the bril- 
liant chemist shame- 
facedly drones a hymn-melody two 
octaves below the soprano part? Or 
who 


research who 


attractive woman 
confides (in her 
voice) that she wanted so much to be 
in the community musical, but she 
can’t sing? Or the friend of yours 
who has to drag her husband to the 
symphony so that he sleep 
through most of the evening? These 
situations occurring 
again with people 


lawyei 
contralto 


the 
lovely 


can 


are ordinary 
over and ove 
who have extraordinary intelligence. 
Why? 

Paul Witty has indicated that “a 
child should be referred to as ‘gift- 
ed’ when his performance in a worth- 
human behavior is 
consistently remarkable.” The gifted 
child deserves more than being ex- 
choir he 


also deserves more 


while type of 


from a because 
He 
than the conformity of organization 
situations alone. He should 
grinding through the same musical 


tasks again and again. Why should 


cluded 


‘can’t sing’. 


not be 


a bright boy play sousaphone for six 


Martha Pearman is Assistant Professor of 


education in the Laboratory School of 
State Teachers College. She 


in all grades in addition 


lus 
Indiana works 


with vocal music 
io teaching methods courses at the College. 
the 


school level and specializes dur- 


She has co-authored several books on 


junio high 
ing the 


child 


summer in teaching the “gifted” 
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years straight as his only musical 
experience? Practicing forever is not 
learning to live with music. Clear 
understanding is needed — not just 
drill! 

The bright child needs the chal- 
lenge of creative experience. He is a 
part of the group who will support 
music in the community, who will 
need hobbies, who will have wide 
interests and the drive necessary to 
accomplish them, and who will have 
discrimination in taste. 


The Best Approach 


What is the right channel of mu- 
sic education for these individuals? 
They are so easy to teach. They have 
ideas; they listen remarkably well. 
It is so simple to open the door to 
the beautiful language of music and 
show them the exciting ways in 
which music is built. They can learn 
functional hobbies by playing the 
autoharp and the “humble” but fun- 
loving guitar. They can learn to 
“make up” parts by singing with 
other people for fun. They can read 
the wonderful books written for 
young, sophisticated tastes about mu- 
sic. They can choose their own kind 
of music from a world of the best- 
played and recorded sound. 

I have just completed a short, de- 
lightful session with a group of sev- 
enth and eighth grade students with 
1.0.’s of 125 and above. A small, cul- 
minating production was the objec- 
tive. The script committee wrote the 
play from an old fairy tale, The Frog 
Prince. After polite but violent ar- 
guments over the writing, we drift- 


ed from poetic prose to a combina- 
tion of prose, poetry and song. The 
eleven-year-old Shakespearean scho- 
lar of the group naturally was the 
accepted leader. 

The script completed, the rest of 
the class took up their interests in 
the play. A few intrested in song- 
writing learned to write tunes and 
sing them. Autoharps were eflective 
accompaniment, improvised by the 
four autoharpists for background 
music. Dances were accomplished 
easily by first listening to the music. 
Performance not forced upon 
students. 

Ideas for production were added 
daily and gave spontaneity to the 
show. The people who had private 
lessons in their background learned 
to improvise and use their music and 
dancing. The biggest difficulty we 
had was to get the students to be 
independent and confident in their 
thinking, not to always be “score- 
bound” and to ask whether their 
ideas were “right.” 

The presentation was charming. It 
was given in an outdoor patio of the 
school, complete with Pekingese pup- 
py as an afterthought prop. But, 
was all this learning? We felt that it 
was. Individual interests were ex- 
plored within the play and perhaps 
met these objectives: 1.) The creative 
idea was discovered and developed 
by the students in writing, music and 
dance. 2.) Music became functional. 
3.) Music was free, natural expres- 
sion. 4.) Critical thinking, discrimin- 
ation and evaluation were essential 
regarding the music used. 5.) Leader- 
ship, musical and otherwise, devel- 
oped. 6.) Independent work, plan- 
ning and accomplishing in all areas 
were necessary. 

What is different about teaching 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Mme. Rosina Lhevinne in her studio at the Juilliard School in New York, 
with the pupil she helped achieve brilliant success, world-famous Van 
Cliburn. Mme. Lhevinne has herself, over the years, experienced a 
distinguished career both as a teacher and as a concert performer. 


artists is best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 
DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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KLAAS G. KUIPER 


“HE purpose of this article is to 
consolidate our thinking as mu- 
sic educators on the “why” and 
“wherefore” of the deplorable state 
the school stringed instrumental] and 
orchestral programs find themselves 
in many areas of our nation. No mu- 
sician, teacher or performer may di- 
vorce himself from this problem, and 
should make himself available to 
provide as much help as he is able 
to improve this situation. 

We have developed in this country 
what I call “Stringphobia”, a ma- 
licious disease. Those infected most 
seriously are music educators. | am 
certain that it is not laziness that 
keeps many of them from developing 
string programs. By tradition the 
performance of the beginning string 
player is supposed to grate on the 
soul more than that of any other 
beginning instrumentalist. This is no 
excuse for not having a string pro- 
gram, even if it were true. I am sure 
the squeaking and whistling of the 
beginning clarinetist will rival the 
stringed instrumentalist any day you 
are looking for bad sounds (and we 
are). From these harsh and immature 
sounds comes the beautiful music of 
tomorrow. Too often the music edu- 
cator hides behind his so-called “spe- 
cialization”’. He is a woodwind or 
a brass man. However, most of us 
will admit that we learned more 
about instruments “teaching them” 
than we did “learning them’’. Teach- 


Klaas Kuiper 
high school and college level for the past 


has been teaching at the 
thirteen years. Presently Associate Professor 
of Instrumental Music at North Central Col 
lege, Naperville, Illinois, he is a member of 
1.8.7.4., C.B.D.N.A. and Phi Mu ilpha 
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ing provides the best on-the-job 
training available. Since music is a 
tremendously broad subject, educa- 
tors must instruct in any of its many 
phases whenever called upon. The 
instrumental educator cannot be all 
things to all men, but in his field he 
is called upon to attempt this, fre- 
quently, and he must try. Remember, 
there is no limit to education. 

In my own mind I am convinced 
that it is somewhat easier for the 
stringed instrumental performer to 
move into the wind instrument field, 
and via schooling and training be- 
come an acceptable teacher of at 
least some of the wind instruments. 
Wind players have the same oppor- 
tunity to study stringed instruments 
in their training. Perhaps this is not 
a case of “‘what’s sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.” The evi- 
dence points to the fact that the 
“turnabout” situation rarely applies. 
Many so-called wind instrumental 
educators avoid a string program as 
if it were a hot potato. They want 
nothing to do with it. Many times 
selfishness is the main deterrent. ‘/ 
want and need the best music stu- 
dents for my band.” 


In Praise of Bands 


It must be clearly understood that 
this article is not anti-band. The 
development and growth of the con- 
cert band in this country is admir- 
able, and very successful in bringing 
first-hand musical experiences to 
hundreds of thousands of Americans. 
\lthough there is disagreement 
among the experts as to the necessity 
for selling the music program, I feel 
the selling of the band program in 


the schools has been the best job of 
selling since salesmen were invented. 
On sale was a worthwhile commod- 
ity, and it sold well. The band of 
course is the workhorse of school 
music. Its makeup and structure al- 
lows it to perform inside or out. The 
development of the symphonic band, 
playing arrangements of symphonic 
literature, has been a great ‘step for- 
ward musically. i 
Obviously we should be interested 
in providing a well-rounded educa- 
tion for our youth. I hope we are 
recovering from the “Sputnik Stam- 
pede”. Our liberal arts colleges stress 
this very idea. Even industries that 
clamored for specialists twenty years 
ago are now seeking the applicant 
with the broad educational back- 
ground. It follows that we should 
provide a well-balanced music pro- 
gram in our schools. The band pro- 
gram is established on a firm educa- 
tional foundation and its value is 
recognized by educators. Unfortun- 
ately the stringed instrument phase 
has become a stepchild in too many 
schools. It is conspicuous for its 
feebleness or its complete non-exist- 
ence. When we view this problem in 
the light of what is being provided 
educationally, we hit the sore spot. 
\t this point many music educators 
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‘Tue remarkable growth of United States musical organizations and institu- 
tions, the vast number of performances sponsored by symphony orchestras, 
civic opera organizations and concert associations, the meteoric rise in audi- 
ences for fine music—all of this has been made possible only because each 
year thousands of citizens throughout the nation voluntarily contribute 
untold time, effort and money on behalf of music...Surely in no other society 
has the population at large so forcibly demonstrated its desire for fine musical 
institutions and its love of great music.” 
HELEN M. THOMPSON 


Executive Secretary, American 
Symphony Orchestra League, Inc 


More than 40 million persons in the United States are actively interested in one 
form or another of concert music. Their support of live music and music on 
recordings indicates that Americans want Concert Music. 


More than half of the 2,000 symphony orches- 
tras in the world are in the United States today. 


There are more than 1,200 symphony orchestras 
in the United States, compared with less than 
100 in 1920. 


Sales of musical instruments were over the 
$500,000,000 mark in 1959—well over six times 
what it was in 1939, and more than twice that 
of 1949. 


In 1960 more than 9,000,000 children play musi- 
cal instruments and receive musical instruction 
in schools and with private teachers, compared 
with 2,500,000 in 1947. 


{ 

@ Americans continue to spend as much money 
for the purchase of recordings of concert music 
and high fidelity equipment on which to play 
these recordings as they do on all spectator 
sports. 


Since 1948 about 1,000 compositions by some 
300 Arnerican composers have appeared on 
long playing recordings. 


The listings in the Schwann Catalog of Re- 
corded Music show that 64.5% of the composers 
represented on discs are contemporary 20th 
century composers. 


BMI PLAYS AN IMPORTANT ROLE 


BMI has always believed in the importance of a freely competitive 
atmosphere, the only sort of atmosphere in which the contemporary 
composer can best create the music within him. In fostering this 
free and competitive climate BMI believes that it is contributing 
to the musical wealth of our nation and the world. 


BMI 


For your copy of the seventh revised edition of 
“Concert Music U.S.A.” containing additional 
information and figures, write to Public Rela- 
tions Department, Broadcast Music, Inc. 


BROADCAST 
MUSIC, IMC. 


Aen §6589 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





have missed the boat, intentionally 
or unintentionally. 

Music has been a part of the school 
curriculum for approximately a gen- 
eration. We have already bypassed 
the majority of 


one generation, 


whom consider the violin to be noth- 
ing more than a “squawk box” be- 
cause they had no opportunity to 


learn about the finest instruments 
ever perfected by man, which have 
not been improved upon through 
the course of three-and-a-half cen- 
turies. We have offered half a loaf. 
Many of us have become hardened to 
this neglect. Whom are we kidding? 
Ourselves. Whom are we depriving? 
America, her children and her cul- 
ture. 

Our country is still literally a part 
of the new Our history is 
comparatively brief. Thus our cul- 
tural roots are not deeply imbedded. 


world. 


Our culture, however, is of Western 
European heritage, and though we 
have looked to Europe for many 
things, we have been backward as a 
people to accept orchestral music. 
America’s oldest symphony orchestra 
is barely one hundred years old. The 
majority of us have not accepted the 
concert hall as a part of our cultural 
tradition. Fortunately a minority is 
hard at work on the community level. 
Many civic symphony orchestras have 
sprung up throughout our country, 
and all with the same problem, the 
need for competent personnel, par- 
ticularly string players. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that over ninety 
per-cent of the colleges and univer- 
sities in this country would have no 
orchestras if they did not function in 
conjunction with their surrounding 
communities, thank goodness 
The shortage of stringed 
instrument performers is two-fold- 
in the school and the adult commun- 
ity. But alert music educators realize 


and 


they do. 


that the problem is on their door- 
step. With a few exceptions, to find 
competent string performers we are 
compelled to go to our metropolitan 
areas or university centers where 
there still exists an orchestral tradi- 
tion. This is an indication that gen- 
erally the playing of stringed instru 
ments has gone out of style. 

Phere is no simple solution. But 
first of all let us face the fact, regard- 
less of the problems involved, the 
job of music education is being only 
half done. The picture is out of 


focus. In many schools the band pro- 
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Cellist Belinfante joins other members of the Orange County Philharmonic string 

section in a quartet. Before she began her conducting career, Miss Belinfante was 

an accomplished cellist, playing with Eduard Van Beinum’s first orchestra in 
Haarlem, The Netherlands. 


gram has put the string program into 
an eclipse. Occasionally the band 
festival, the marching band, the trips, 
have become means in themselves 
and not geared to educational ends. 
Wherever wind instrumental pro- 
grams exist under qualified educa- 
tors, it takes some rather strange rea- 
soning ‘to justify the exclusion of a 
beginning string program from the 
curriculum. It is not usually an iimten- 
tional omission, but a thoughtless 
one, in the providing of complete 
educational opportunity. The word 
education, justifying the inclusion of 
music in our schools, loses some of 
its edge when a part-time program is 
produced by full-time teaching. 


Every music educator must answer 
the following personal questions in 
his consideraton of this problem. 

1. Do you have sufficient string back- 
ground to start a beginner’s class 
in strings? 

Is your teaching situation such 
that you not possibly 
schedule a string class at least 


could 


twice a week? 

Do you honestly feel that your 
wind instrument program would 
be impaired by adding a string 
program? 

Do you feel that the fullest mu- 
sical opportunities exist for your 
students when a string program 
is not included in the music cur- 
riculum? 

Do you recognize that in spite of 
the marvelous progress of the 


symphonic band, the bulk of the 

world’s great musical literature 

is orchestral? 

Are you willing to put forth the 

extra effort involved in provid- 

ing such a program, should it be 
your responsibility? 

Fortunately the development of 
the orchestral program is not depen- 
dent on outside promotional aid. 
The expansion of the school band 
program has brought good music to 
most of America. It is up to us as 
music educators to put our houses in 
order. Here are some concrete sug- 
gestions. 

The formulation and development 
of a string ensemble, no matter how 
small, should be the first step. We 
have reached the point in many 
schools where stringed instruments 
are, if nothing else, a curiosity. Often 
a successful approach can be made to 
the curious, as well as to those with 
a genuine interest. Start with a duet, 
trio or quartet, as many as possible, 
in a string class. You may have to 
play second violin yourself. When 
this is accomplished your string pro- 
gram has begun. Obviously all schools 
cannot have symphony orchestras, 
but most can have ensembles and 
perhaps a sinfonietta, combining a 
few wind instruments with the 
strings. Interest shown in this type 
of program by the music educator 
and the administration usually pro- 
vides the stimulus to interest the 
youngsters. 

Very often there are students in 
the school who have some previous 

(Continued on page 103) 
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W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices 
—C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos 
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THE INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


James Neilson writes: “Those of us whose respon- 
sibility it is to guide the musical destinies of young 
people should regard it as one of our duties to teach 
the importance of good instruments. Those that are 
correct musically and mechanically dependable are al- 
ways a source of inspiration. Instruments that are 
poorly made commonly result in discouragement, lack 
of interest and ultimate failure 

“Know your instruments and the maker's reputation 
for quality and value in each specialized field. Remem- 
ber the investment in an instrument is an investment 
in the child! The instrument does make a difference.’ 
James Neilson, president of the College Band Directors National 
Association, heads the Oklahoma City University band department and 


is regarded as one of the nation’s foremost leaders in the field of 
music education 


Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his mailing 
list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine Flute Forum — a 
publication devoted entirely to the interests of players and 
teachers of the flute. 





WANDA VASSALLO 


He’ does a music educator grow 
musically in a community 
where the only opportunity for mu- 
sical expression is the volunteet 
church choir? A handful of music- 
ians in Liberty, ‘Texas, population 
about 8,000, asked ourselves that 
question. We could not find the time 
or the incentive to practice and de- 
velop beyond our college training. 

After having lived in Dallas with 
its many musical advantages and 
spending four years of concentrated 
effort on music in college, I suddenly 
found myself in a musical desert. I 
had spent time grumbling 
about the situation but little time in 
trying to do anything about it. Then 
one year at the Texas Music Educa- 
tors’ Convention, Mr. Roger Wagner 
discussed this very problem which 
confronts so many music educators 
in smaller His suggestions 
whetted my enthusiasm for trying to 
do something about it. 

One day in February last year, five 
women met together with the pur- 
pose of developing some sort of or- 
ganization to pull us out of our mu- 
sical lethargy and make us practice 
and study. Four of us had been pub- 
lic school teachers who had 
been forced into retirement by fam- 
ily and other obligations. All of us 
had into serving 
either as choir directors, organists, or 
both, at our various churches. My 
church choir boasted seven members. 
other small churches 


some 


towns. 


music 


been impressed 


Iwo ol the 
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have even fewer regular members. 
And although the Baptist and Meth- 
odist churches had larger groups, 
they were limited as to selection of 
music by irregular attendance and 
few men. When any of us were invit- 
ed to perform for community affairs, 
it was to play for a style show or sing 
for a wedding. There was simply no 
demand for serious music. 

It was suggested that we organize 
a community chorus. It seemed like 
an excellent idea. Not only did we 
feel we would be accomplishing our 
purpose but we would also be devel- 
oping a worthwhile project for the 
community. After some discussion 
we decided to do excerpts from The 
Messiah at Christmas for our maiden 
performance. We felt that since most 
people are at least familiar with the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” it would be a 
good starting-point. 


Available Personnel 


The next step was to find out if 
there were enough people with 
enough interest to devote the time 
and energy necessary. A date was set. 
An article in the paper, announce- 
ments in the churches, and post cards 
informed the people that Liberty 
was to have a community chorus. 

The first meeting inconveniently 
coincided with the worst rain storm 
of the year, but there were about 
twenty enthusiastic singers present. 
Our next rehearsal was attended by 
about twenty people, but for the 
most part a different twenty. This 
proved to be one of the most annoy- 
ing problems—trying to find out who 
really intended to be in the chorus. 
Each rehearsal seemed to introduce 
new faces and drop some of the ones 
who had made some progress in 
learning the music. In fact the final 


roster of the chorus members was 
made only a few days before the 
performance. 

We also had trouble with accom- 
panists. Of the original five members, 
three of us had babies during the 
organizational and rehearsal period 
of the chorus. It became a standard 
joke to say that whoever wasn’t in 
the hospital had to play. Finally re- 
hearsal chores were divided among 
three pianists. But who was going to 
play for the performance? We con- 
tacted every organist and pianist we 
knew in the area to no avail. Just as 
we were almost at the point of won- 
dering how The Messiah would 
sound a cappella, the daughter of 
one of the chorus members came to 
the rescue. She came to Liberty on 
two week-ends to rehearse with us. 

Many of our members did not 
read music. We decided to hold sec- 
tional rehearsals and actually taught 
the music by rote to our non-reading 
friends. 

It had been decided to use local 
soloists. There was no problem as 
far as the women were concerned, 
but there simply were not enough 
men soloists in town. Actually there 
were not even enough interested men 

(Continued on page 97) 
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BUFFETS 
FOR THE 
PROFESSIONA 


Members of the Cleveland Symphony on a visit to BUFFET 


Eh & By Clarinetist Bass Clarinetist Asst. Solo Clarinetist — Solo Clarinetist 





George Silfies Robt. C. Marcellus 








Other Symphonies using BUFFET : 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
HOUSTON SYMPHONY 
BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 

LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 
NEW ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY 


DIVISION OF CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


USED BY MORE THAN 85% OF THE WORLD’S GREAT ARTISTS 
SEPTEMBER, 1960 
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y USSIAN musical art has won 
world recognition in less than 

100 years. This is something un- 
usual. Mikhail Glinka’s opera Jvan 
Susanin (which was staged in 1836) 
the beginning of that great 
which followed by the 
school of Russian music, 
giving mankind such great continua- 
tors of Glinka as Borodin, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Moussorgsky, Balakirev, 
Scriabin, Rachmaninoff, but in the 
I chai- 


laid 
road was 
classical 


first place and, above all, 
kovsky. 

It is dificult to name a more pop- 
ular and beloved name than _ the 
author of Eugene Onegin and Sym- 
phony No. 6. Peter Tchaikovsky's 
music sparkles with so much warmth 
ind charm, it is so captivating that 
not a single heart can remain indif- 
ferent. The profound truthfulness 
and national character of his works, 
their simplicity and intelligibleness, 
is one of the main the 
undying love of the Soviet people 
for their great compatriots. 

When turning to_ his 
work, to the long known and _ be- 
loved masterpieces—quartets, songs, 
remarkable 


reasons of 
creative 


operas, ballets or his 
symphonies—one cannot but marvel 
at the perfection of the melody. I 
am of the opinion that since Mozart 
there was never a composer whose 
basic melody was so strong. By say- 
ing this I do not want to belittle 
another aspect of the creative work 
of this great musician—the sphere 
of harmony, his remarkable orches- 


Soviet well-known as 


This 


composer of the 


composer is 
opera “Decembrists,” a 

cantata, “On Kulikovo Field,” 
oratorios as “On the Great Patri- 
otic War” and “The Tale of the Battle for 
Land.” Yuri com- 
posed numerous songs and scores for sev 
eral films, including “King Lear,” “Tartuffe” 
Boris Godunov”. He presents a Russian 
composer’s Tchaikovsky to the 
readers of Music Journal. 


symphonic 


and such 


Russian Shaporin has 


and 
views of 
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tration and the mastery of form. 
Tchaikovsky’s works also speak of 
the fact that this outstanding artist 
was not only a creator, but also 
a profound thinker. 

I am indebted to my mother for 
my first acquaintance with Tchai- 
kovsky’s music. She was a gifted 
pianist who in her time studied 
under Professor Nikolai Rubinstein, 
Tchaikovsky's comrade and close 
friend. 

The music and the singing which 
often filled our house appeared to 
be the Leitmotif of my childhood. 
My mother, who greatly adored 
Tchaikovsky, implanted in me a 
love for his works, a feeling to which 
I have remained true the whole of 
my life. 

Besides teaching and composing, 
an important place in Tchaikovsky’s 
works was also occupied by his liter- 
ary activities. He wrote about the 
great importance of Glinka’s works 
and urged musicians to continue 
his cause—that of developing Rus- 
sian national music. Tchaikovsky 
wrote warm lines about Edvard 
Grieg. He was very enthusiastic over 
Bizet’s Carmen. And although this 


—Sketch by Richard Loedere» 


opera was hostilely met by the crit- 
ics, Tchaikovsky predicted that it 
would have a brilliant future. 

I am of the opinion that not a 
single thinking composer could 
overlook the sphere of musical pro- 
traits which are found in Tchaikov- 
sky’s creative works, but of course 
they were transformed by each of 
them in their own way. 

And irrespective of the great pop- 
ularity which Tchaikovsky enjoyed 
in the past, the creative work of 
this great composer never pene- 
trated into the midst of the people 
as it does in our days. Tchaikovsky 
is near and dear to all mankind by 
his exceptional ability to musically 
reveal man’s inner spiritual world. 


‘ 


Van Cliburn is Overwhelmed by his Admirers after a Concert in Moscow. 


—Photo by M. Ozerski 
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It’s a one-man show and it’s 
wonderful fun when it’s AN EVENING 
WITH TONY LAVELLI. Well, not 

quite a one-man show, because the 
audience gets into the act, and 

they love it! 


Tony plays the accordion—he clowns, 
and pantomimes, and dances to it... 
plays some delightful musical satire, 
composes while you watch, invites kids 
to the stage to sing along with his 

Bell Song (they wear hats with bells), 
tosses trick basketball shots (yes, really!) 
... and everybody has a thoroughly 
happy time. Through all the fun Lavelli 
demonstrates a remarkable virtuoso 
talent on his favorite instrument. 


Four-time All-American basketball star 
(Yale ’49) Tony Lavelli started mixing 
music and basketball in his tender years 
—he debuted on the accordion at 
eleven—and has kept right on. 

Playing pro with the Boston Celtics and 
world-touring with the Globetrotters, 

he played the accordion between 
halves—to audience ovations and 
critical approval. 


Out of it all came his own unique show 
—and it’s pure box office for sponsoring 
clubs and charities, with a wonderful 
by-product that gets over to youngsters: 
music is fun, and he-man, too. ‘‘Music 
in any form,” says Lavelli, ‘‘is an aid 

to positive thinking. So whistle a happy 
tune—or play the accordion!” 


Tony plays a Bell and has for years 
. .. because this finest professional 
accordion has the versatility that 
can keep up with Lavelli. 


B 


115 East 23rd St., New York 10, New York 


Accordion 





*T*HERE has been so much criti- 
I and concern, sometimes 
bordering on panic, since the launch- 
ing of Sputnik, that an emphasis on 
another field might some 
balance in our thinking about the 


cism 


restore 
school program. 

\fter 36 years of experience in ed- 
developed 
about 


some 
educa- 


ucation, I have 


rather basic beliefs 
Lion: 
that the American 


tem of education is the greatest ex- 


I believe SVS- 
periment in democracy in the his- 


tory of the world because it is de- 
dicated to the high purpose of help- 


ing each and every boy and girl] be- 


come the best that he is capable of 


becoming. 

I believe that good education is 
fundamental and basic to the solu- 
tion of our problem. 

i believe that money spent wisely 
on education is the best investment 
\merican citizens can make in the 
future. 
that the single, most 


precious asset of a nation or a civili- 


I be lieve 


zation is its children and youth, and 
that no people or culture can long 
endure which fails to place this idea 
at the center of its social and politi- 
cal philosophy. 

that the first fore- 
function of school administra- 


I believe and 
most 
tors is to provide the necessities for 
good instruction. 


If there is any battle of education 


delivered by Dr. 
Midwestern Conference 


The above words were 
Trillingham at the 
on School Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
recently held at the University of Michigan. 
c. 4 
of Schools, Los Angeles. He was a delegate 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion in 1955 and 1960 and is president of 


{dmin- 


Trillingham is County Superintendent 
to the 


the American Association of School 


istrators 
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C. C. TRILLINGHAM 


—Photo by Bob Forester 


to be won in America, it will not be 
won in Washington, Sacramento or 
Lansing, as important as they are, 
legislatively and otherwise. The bat- 
tle will be won in the neighborhood 
schools across the land where dedi- 
cated teachers work with understand- 
ing parents for the benefit of chil- 
dren and youth, and where com- 
petent administrators and _ civic- 
minded members combine forces to 
provide personnel] with the facilities 
and conditions that will result in 
good teaching, good learning and 
good living. 

I am sure that every thinking 
American citizen realizes that we are 
living in a complex age of tech- 
nological revolution. The dramatic 
development of atomic energy and 
the acceleration of automation in 
industry cal] for a higher level of 
skilled personnel. Science and mathe- 
matics are an important part of the 


educational program. Schools gen- 


erally have recognized these develop- ' 


ments. There has been a forward 
surge in the teaching of science and 
mathematics during the past five 
years. But schools generally have 
resisted crash programs and have 
kept in mind the need for a balanced 
educational program for all boys 
and girls. 

Our task today, with public un- 
derstanding and support, is to do 
our best to bring all schools up to 
the level of our best American 
schools. There is nothing about the 
system of European education which 
should make us give up what we 
have in most of our present com- 
prehensive public schools. I take 
heart from encouraging signs that 
the public is demanding more qual- 
ity in education. Quality education 
will come from quality teaching. 
Quality teaching will be increased 
when we are able to attract and 
hold in the profession more young 
people of personality and profession- 
al promise. It is common knowledge 
that better salaries will help im- 
measurably. 

America was founded on humani- 
tarian principles and values that are 
deeply rooted in the whole cultural 
development of western civilization. 
We don’t get our values from science 
and mathematics. We are helped to 
develop our own personal values 
through religion, ethics, philosophy, 
creative arts and the humanities. All 
the science and mathematics in the 
world will not solve such problems 
as juvenile delinquency, integration, 
family strife, labor-management re- 
lations and_ international under- 
standing. The necessary values and 
attitudes to deal with these prob- 
lems need the humanizing influence 
of music, literature, drama, and the 
like. Germany and Japan excelled 

(Continued on page 107) 
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MUSIC IS THE HEART 
OF A CITY 


(Continued from page 5) 


looks forward to the fullest season 

it has ever enjoyed. The orchestra 

of about sixty members performing 

voluntarily and under the direction 

of a resident conductor presents a 

series of six concerts each season. 

Special concerts are given for young | il 

people and, as often as circumstances CONCERT DIXIELAND JAMBOREE—Arr. by Warrington 

will permit, student soloists are pre- | BAND TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 

sented in concert. . ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS—Arr. by Warrington 
Another of Greenville’s foremost rer rare wera w aren 

music organizations is The Bach | 

Choir. This choir was begun in 1937 | 

by a group of citizens and Furman | | 
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AFTER YOU'VE GONE—Arr. by Reed 

BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL—Arr. by Cacavas 

University students. The objective CONCERT SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Lang 

of the group was to develop a choir | BAND BASIN STREET BLUES—Arr. by Morrissey 

that could perform significant choral ENCORE TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 

music of every musical era as well | SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arr. by Yoder 

as the choral music of the immortal | *THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Cacavas 

Bach. This choir is strictly voluntary | *CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Warrington 

and self-supporting, and no limita- ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 

tion or standard for membership has | ciiaiiasdesihane antiteeses. 

been set beyond the individuals’ de- | 

sire to sing good music. Over the 

years this choir has given scores of | MARCHING The original 

concerts in the area, affording op- | BAND OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Arr. by Egner 

portunity to music lovers to hear | WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE—Arr. by Applebaum 

beautifully rendered choral singing. | 
There is a well-organized public | 

school music program in this coun- 
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ty’s more than ninety public “ie POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 

schools. Except for the very lowest | —Arr. by Sabor 
grades, instruction is available in | 
piano and band music. All schools | 
offer classes in music appreciation. 


Instrumentation: Violin A * Violin B 
Violin C + Viola + Cello 
String Bass * Teacher's Score (Piano Conductor) 
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Great interest is evident in school | dette ictteictiek 

bands and several have received na- | SCHOOL 

tional recognition at such events as | ORCHESTRA TENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 

the Cherry Blossom Festival, Wash- ENCORE CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 

ington, D. C., and the Mardi Gras, SERIES *THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Muller 

New Orleans. Choral clinics are con- ; SE a 

ducted annually for all schools. 
Each summer, at nearby Transyl- 

Vania, a summer music camp is in 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


* 


session which is attended by hun- it BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD—By Pau! Price 
TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES—By Marvin Howe 


a 


dreds of faculty members and stu- | 
dents from all over the nation. This 
camp affords workshops and a festi- | 
val season during which training CLARINET By Carl A. Rosenthal 

and instruction is to be had in voice | eS CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century 

and instrumental music, and many | CLARINET TRIOS—From Corelli to Beethoven 
guest artists are to be heard there. CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
Thousands of music lovers from CLARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century 


many of the surrounding states con- 
verge upon Transylvania each season 
to enjoy hearing great musicians per- 
form the works of the great compos- EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
ers of the past and present. Ra 31 West 54th Street New York 19. N. Y. 

Music is indeed the heart of the Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LFO.. 14 Birch Ave eheuais 2 eekeats 
city of Greenville! >>> 
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Subject: 


BELLZARINGIN 


Christmas is just far enough past the football 
season so that your band will have time to learn and perform a 
couple of Christmas pieces and get your concert band geared up 
for the second half of the year. 


RING THOSE CHRISTMAS BELLS is a brand new band piece 
by Hawley Ades. It gives your percussion section a chance to be 
featured in a natural expression of the happy mood of the Christmas 
Season. Sleigh bells, glockenspiel, chimes and any other bell-type 
instruments you have on hand are prominent, without being over- 
bearing, in this tuneful, rhythmic piece. SATB and SSA choral 
parts are available if you are appearing on a joint program with 
chorus. It’s easy. 


A CAROL FESTIVAL presents a medley of seven favorite 
Christmas carols tastefully dressed up for band performance in the 
traditional singing keys and harmonizations. This makes it superbly 
practical as a Grand Finale to the Christmas Concert with the 
audience joining in the singing of the carols. Nevertheless, it is still 
a handpiece with characteristic scoring for all instruments. A very 
musical job of writing, again with some nice work for the bells 
and chimes in the introduction, conclusion, and appropriate carols. 
This is easy, too. 


Both of these pieces are scored by Hawley Ades, whose work is 
familiar to you through the FRED WARING BAND BOOK and 
other fine band publications. 


Send the coupon today for scores, at no charge, and be ready for 
Christmas! 


----- Shawnee Fess in¢.----- 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send reduced scores, at no charge, of RING THOSE 
CHRISTMAS BELLS and A CAROL FESTIVAL. 


NAME...... 


ADDRESS...... 
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YOUR CHILD CAN 
MAKE MUSIC 


(Continued from page 38) 

are sharp. The high A is sharp, the 
high C may be either sharp or flat 
depending on the instrument. (I 
am calling the notes as they appear 
for Bh Trumpet.) No teacher, unless 
he has learned how to overcome these 
obstacles, can teach the student the 
proper approach to these problems. 
Fortunately, we are building better 
trumpets today, and we have new 
controls like slide triggers and slide 
rings which can help somewhat to 
overcome these deficiencies, but the 
final proof lies in being shown the 
exact and proper way to accomplish 
this. Remember, it is still impossible 
to build a trumpet that has perfect 
intonation. When the flatness is 
taken out of the middle D, the 
higher F becomes even sharper and 
so does the higher A. 

The proper way to direct the air 
into the horn in the various regis- 
ters is important. Very important is 
the way to lower and raise the 
valves. Many a student, and even 
some professionals, have impeded 
their technique by faulty valve 
movements. The care and mainte- 
nance of the instrument is impor- 
tant. The better condition the tool 
is in, the better the response. The 
flexibility of the corners of the lips 
is very important in slurring (legato 
playing.) Tremendous strides have 
been made both in the range and 
technique possibilities of the trum- 
pet. Things that were thought to be 
impossible on the trumpet some 
years back, are done today “with the 
greatest of ease.” And the contem- 
porary composers are writing for the 
instrument as they have heard it in 
performance, not from the way they 
learned about the instrument in 
their theory books. Stay up-to-date! 
Many more words can be written 
about the study of the trumpet, but 
I hope I have brought out a few 
facts that will enable you to be of 
some aid to the student. Also, I hope 
I haven’t made it sound so tough 
that you will abandon the project 
entirely. It’s not really that hard if 
you start correctly. 

You don’t have to be a “profes- 
sional” to take professional advice 
and training. An instrument doesn’t 
play itself. It takes time and effort to 
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acquire any degree of proficiency 
and you might just as well get the 
most for your money and the best 
from your time and effort. You'll 
enjoy it more and it will stay with 
you longer. You wouldn’t take a 
plane that’s flying to Chicago to get 
to London; don’t study drums with 
a violinist! 


Member of the Band 


Most music students would like to 
play in the band, and they should. 
A good student will probably sit in 
a position of more responsibility, 
will play better than some, maybe 
better than most, and will be ad- 
mired by the other members of the 
band. He will like that. Qualified 
private instruction will make him 
appreciate both his instrument and 
the performance of others much 
more. The joy of good music well 
performed will stay with him 
throughout his lifetime. 

How long should the student prac- 
tice? He does his schoo] homework 


until it is finished. He practices his | 
instrument for as long as it takes | 


him to perfect the lesson. Both can 
be accomplished most of the time. 


There is no set time limit. Some | 


lessons are easier than others and 
will take less time. 
Good habits in music will reflect 


themselves by good habits in other 


things. If the majority of our suc- 


cessful musicians had not been per- | 


suaded to practice, they would never 


have attained the necessary degree | 
of proficiency. I’ve heard many pro- 


fessionals say that they wished that 
their parents had been more strict 
with them regarding music so that 


they would have become better | 


sight-readers earlier in their careers. 
Many instrumentalists didn’t start 
out to be “pros,” but somehow ended 
up that way. 

The child’s instrument can be 
very important to him. Many stu- 
dents have worked their way through 
school and have prepared for the 
future by utilizing musical talent 
and/or ability. His instrument can 
also be a social asset. Everybody likes 
music and good amateur players are 
welcome at almost every party. There 
are many ways that music can serve 


him all through life without the | 


“student” becoming a “professional,” 
for the true professional never ceases 
being a good student. >>> 
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<> BAND Publications 
Sparkling With Holiday Spirit! 
NRE SARA C EVAR 2M ORS: 


Happy Christmas Holiday 


Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Favorite Christmas Carols in a grand and glorious Band setting. 
A resounding, jubilant musical tribute to Christmas. Published in 
the ‘YOUTH CONCERT SERIES,"’ quarto size. 


* SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 


Price: FULL BAND $4.00 


Ey See eae a WY 2 
Toy Town, U.S.A. 


Composed and Arranged by FRANK L. VENTRE 


A winsome, original Band portrait of Toyland's frisky folk pre- 
paring for a happy holiday. Colorful instrumentation, jaunty 
march tempo. Published in octavo size. 


Price: FULL BAND $3.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $4.50 


RO EIRBW EVAN NRE 
Santa Claus Is 
e.7 
Comin’ To Town 


By HAVEN GILLESPIE and J. FRED COOTS 
Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


The world’s favorite Christmas melody In a dashing, dazzling, 
full-bodied arrangement for Band. Published in the “YOUTH 
CONCERT SERIES,"’ quarto size. 


Price: FULL BAND $4.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 


Ps ie GAS ack ae pe Vo aes yy Di gee AS XRG 
«Gf +/a f wee ha) UA Sk & * fi 
RAG EVRA 4s ; BS OAL AS AY SRI 








Send for FREE Condensed Scores! 





THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation * Leo Feist, Inc Miller Music Corporation 


1540 BROADWAY ® NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 





A Truly Exceptional Selection of CHORAL MUSIC! 
Composed by MIKLOS ROZSA 


From The Academy Award Musical Score 
Of The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, William Wyler Film Presentation 


For S.A.T.B. 


THE CHRIST THEME 


(ALLELUIA) 


Composed and Arranged by MIKLOS ROZSA 
As Recorded By THE VATICAN CHOIR on M-G-M Records 


ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


Text and Arrangement by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


Text and Arrangement by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
* 


price SOc each 








Send for FREE Reference Copies! 
oie -2 Ce Mee i em ee) a fel 7 ware), | 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation * Leo Feist, Inc * Miller Music poration 


1540 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





RECOGNIZING 
THE ACCORDION 


(Continued from page 30) 


musicianship and technical skill. But 
in spite of countless mediocre instru- 
mentalists of all kinds, the public 
must always bear in mind such 
names as Gieseking, Rubinstein, 
Richter, Heifetz, Oistrakh and other 
real virtuosos who have proved to 
the world the value of these instru- 
ments in the concert halls. The ac- 
cordion is not in such a blessed posi- 
tion, and jt is invariably (and under- 
standably) judged according to the 
dubious standard of those numerous 
accordionists, who play mostly 
“pop,” or tasteless transcriptions of 
“good” music! 

The transcriptions and arrange- 
ments of works by the Masters have 
been a constant pain to many a 
purist’s ear. Why this stealing of 
repertoire originally composed and 
intended for execution on other in- 
struments? The accordionist who 
wants to interpret serious music on 
his instrument has practically no 
original repertoire to choose from, 
since the accordion did not exist as 
a developed musical instrument at 
the time of Bach, Handel, Mozart 
or any of the other classic composers. 

Only since 1930 have composers 
given any thought to the idea of 
writing for the accordion—creating 
a serious original repertoire, which 
would eventually secure for the ac- 
cordion recognition and acceptance 
in the concert world. But these com- 
posers, who decided to risk their 
reputation on such an enterprise, 
were convinced about the accordi- 
on’s qualifications as a serious in- 
strument, not by listening to polkas, 
seaman’s waltzes and flashy novelties, 
but by encountering conscientious 
transcriptions and performances of 
suitable works written for other in- 
struments by Bach, Paganini, Liszt 
and other composers. 

These composers include Hugo 
Herrmann, Hans Brehme, Matyas 
Seiber, Adamo Volpi, Fugazza, Chai- 
kin, Vilfred Kjar and Ole Schmidt. 
Lately such familiar names among 
American composers as Henry Co- 
well, Paul Creston, Alan Hovhaness, 
Virgil Thomson, Carlos Surinach, 
Wallingford Riegger, William Grant 
Still and Robert Russell Bennett 
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have joined the list of musicians 
who have opened their eyes to this 
new instrument as a medium for 
their musica] expression. They are 
contributing increasingly to the 
scarce repertoire of serious music for 
the accordion. More new works are 
gradually appearing — solo sonatas, 
rondos, fugues and concerti for ac- 
cordion and orchestra. Only the fu- 
ture will tell us how much of this 
material will enter into the standard 
concert repertoire, but one thing is 
certain: a repertoire is being created 
which will ensure a respected posi- 
tion of the instrument in the music 
world. 

A great amount of prejudice must 
be overcome, not only by the com- 
posers, but also by the concert man- 
agements, music associations, sym- 
phony conductors and, of course, the 
concert audiences. This atmospheri- 
cal change wilj unfortunately be a 
slow and nearly imperceptible one. 
Many of today’s concert-goers will 
never learn to listen to and accept 


the accordion as a serious musical | 


instrument, just as they have been 
slow recognizing such great artists 


as Andres Segovia of the Guitar, | 
John Sebastian of the Harmonica, | 
and Sigurd Rascher of the Saxo- | 


phone. 


Conservatism has always existed | 


and seldom contributed anything 
new to the world. Its only great 


value consisted in its preserving and | 
encouraging cultural values already | 


accepted. But without experimenting 
we would have had absolutely no 
progress or new developments since 
Palestrina. 

The accordion of today is a new, 
wonderful, thrilling tool. It is up to 
the idealist to prove not only his 
own but his instrument’s worth, and 
he must seek his goal through enter- 
prising, progressive and far-sighted 
symphony conductors, concert man- 
agers, music directors and associa- 
tions, willing to open new avenues 
to the critics, audiences and _ the 
entire music world! >>> 


G. Schirmer, Inc., has announced 
plans to move its retail store and 
executive offices from 3 East 43rd 
Street, where it has been located the 
past fifty years, to the KLM Building 
at Fifth Avenue and 49th Street in 
New York. 
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To Celebrate the Miracle 
of Christmas 
with Music 


Ricordi Offers: 


A HYMN OF THE NATIVITY 


by LEE HOIBY 


for Soprano and Bass Soli, Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 


This fine, young composer's fervent musical recounting of the wonder-in- 
spiring events surrounding the Nativity, matches the majestic word-picture 
invoked by the text of the great “metaphysical” poet, Richard Crashaw. 


Piano-Vocal Score 


$1.75 





And To Remind You Of Last Year's Favorites! 


Giannini — A Canticle Of 
Christmas 
Baritone Solo, Mixed Chorus, and 
Orchestra (Opt. Brass Choir) 
Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 


James — Chorus Of Shepards 
And Angels 
(from “For The Time Being”) 
Chorus of Women’s Voices (SSA) 
with String Quartet (String Orch.) 
Piano-Vocal Score PY fe 


Poulenc — 4 Motets For 
Christmastide 


for Mixed Chorus a cappella 
(Latin only) 
1. O Magnum Mysterium 
2. Quem Vidistis Pastores 
Dicite 
3. Videntes Steilam 
4. Hodie Christus Natus Est. 
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Respighi — Laud To The Nativity 


Soloists, Mixed Chorus and 7 
Instruments (English Version by 
H. Heiberg) 


Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 


Vivaldi (Casella) — Gloria 


Soloists, Mixed Chorus and 
Orchestra (English Version by 
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Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 


Honegger—A Christmas Cantata 
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MUSIC AND THOSE 
BRIGHT YOUNG MEN 


(Continued from page 50) 


matics. In the latter part of the 19th 
Century and the first of the 20th, the 
mechanical piano-player and_ the 
gramophone swept the mere “tickler 
of the keys” into temporary oblivion. 
The miracle of the players in itself 
was fascinating, and when one could 
hear such near-perfect performances, 
one’s own ineptness was emphasized. 

Then the worm began to turn. 
The player-piano and the gramo- 
phone became invaluable aids to 
teachers who used them to demon- 
strate their instructions. More people 
heard the best music, and while they 
still held the great artists in awe, 
they began to see they could enjoy 
doing some of the same things in 
their own small way. Then came 
radio, and while “stars” were still in 
demand, the mere economic factor 
made it necessary for the stations to 
present many lesser lights who pre- 
sented far the larger number of pro- 
grams. Many of these latter were 
people the listeners knew. One listen- 
er knew “John” on such and such a 
program and said to his friends, 
“You know John Q. He was one of 
our old gang,” and “You remember 
Celeste. She was one of our High 
School crowd!” An so they were! 
And the young men in Oxford grays 
began to discern that while most of 
the people on radio had some talent 
and showmanship and sometimes 
real musicianship, they did not nec- 
essarily have more love of music than 
they, the listeners, had; and, spur- 
red on by the wider knowledge of 
music gained from listening to the 
players and the radio, they spontan- 
eously began to try some of the mu- 
sic they had become accustomed to 
hearing. And this of course proved 
the value of the players as makers of 
taste. 

The accordion came in for its 


| share of the come-back of music for 
| the many, Virgil Thomson’s use of 
it on occasion in some of his com- 
| positions adding much to its prestige. 


The recorder had a big up-swing and 
is still increasing in popularity. 
Other wind and bowed instruments 
(those on which the player must 
create the pitch) had a nominal in- 
crease as bands and orchestras in- 
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creased, but bowed strings are still 
at a premium. The guitar came into 
greater dignity than in any other 
century as far as professional per- 
formances as a solo instrument are 
concerned, thanks largely to two 
great Spanish guitarists, Francisco 
Tarrega (d.1909) and today’s Andres 
Segovia. Heretofore almost entirely 
an accompanimental instrument, the 
guitar has been brought to an inter- 
esting if limited potentiality as a 
solo instrument, and it and the home 
organ have become the favorite in- 
struments of the bright young men. 

One young executive who had had 
a minimum of piano lessons as a boy, 
with a minimal amount of interest, 
has bought a fine organ after starting 
with a small chord organ, and is find- 
ing absorbing interest as well as ten- 
sion-release in learning the different 
“voices”, stops and pedals, and in 
making up for lost time learning the 
scales and the chords in their various 
positions, whether regular, augment- 
ed, or diminished, and such other 


formerly “unknown quantities’. As 


he said, partially quoting from an 
article in Music Journal, “It relieves 


tension because when you're playing | 


you just can’t think of anything 
else,” and his wife admits she plays 
it often when she should be doing 
other things. It is truly for the many 
because the type of music ranges 
from kindergarten to jazz, popular, 


folk, religious and the so-called “‘ser- | 


ious music’. 


Fathers Form Club 


A group of fathers, inspired by 


their children’s harmonica club, have | 
formed one for themselves and are | 


having fun nights of their own. A 
young lawyer who had composed and 
dedicated to his bride-to-be a piece 
he never fully harmonized is about 
to do so now (egged on by his wife) 
after a number of years. The young 
village grocer plays his home organ, 
though he knows not one chord from 
another; and he makes tape record- 
ings of carols to play in his store at 
Christmas time. The one-time presi- 
dent of a large secondary school in 
the same town amused himself, his 
friends and the students, with his 
accordion. A scientist, handling high- 
ly important material in his daily 
work, plays his guitar as a solo in- 
strument or with other friends and 
their instruments. There are doctors, 
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merchants, clerks who play as mem- 
bers of bands or orchestras or sing 
in Glee Clubs. And last but not least, 
there are many who follow the poet 
John Milton in playing “music after 
meat’ in their own homes. 

These are just a few examples of 
music-lovers and their efforts to pro- 
duce music for the love of it, and 
leave out even the part-time profes- 


| sional, such as the golden-voiced 


young man earning his living in a 
factory but breaking into radio pro- 
grams and studying and working to- 
ward more engagements. 

While the instrumental tastes of 
these young men may be as positive 
as they are varied, the music they 
make creates for them all the wings 


| by which they may soar above world- 


ly problems and keep alive the spark 
that makes the difference between a 
life dulled by routine and stress and 


| one vitalized by intellectual curios- 


ity, remembering Dr. Charles S. Cad- 
man’s remark that “Nobody dreams 


| of music in Hell; and nobody con- 
| ceives of Heaven without it.” >>> 





CONDUCTING 
BALLET DANCERS 


(Continued from page 32) 


able in the short time alloted by the 
rehearsal schedule. 

The third problem is unique to 
ballet conducting. While re-creating 
the mood and atmosphere of a work 
within the framework of local con- 
ditions, one is called upon in almost 
every performance to add a_ third 
condition . .. the changes of physical 
space for the dancers on different 
stages which somewhat alters the 
tempi, and the changes in cast due 
to injury or replacement, which also 


| alter the tempi somewhat. How often 


a dancer will come to me before a 


| performance and say, “I can’t jump 


today. I hurt my ankle . . . Please 
play my variation a little faster, 


| won’t you?” Compassion argues with 


musical fidelity, and compromise, 


| just a little, not too much, wins. 


When the company performs in 
outdoor theatres, the dancers will 
anticipate for the larger stages, by 
making entrances a full four or six 
counts before the conductor must 
cue them. They require as strong an 
upbeat and as definite a cue as any 
singer. Just as often as not, an under- 
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study will require you to do a bit of 
mind-reading to decide whether to 
continue from where you are in the 
score, or mercifully save him by cut- 
ting to the choreography he seems 
to be interpreting at the moment. (A 
good sound vocabulary in ballet steps 
comes in handy!) 

But within a few performances, 
the orchestra can be securely in com- 
mand to adjust to cuts, omissions and 
“injured” tempi, without deforming 
the shape of the work, destroying the 
style of the composer or the intent of 
the choreography. 

Before this sounds more like con- 
ducting a three-ring circus than a 
serious musical organization, let me 
assure you that the satisfaction of 
“wedding musical score to choreogra- 
phy,” as one critic has put it, is a 
frequent one and can even be achiev- 
ed at the first performance. The 
musical and visual collaboration of 
these two arts can become so com- 
plete one cannot tell whether per- 
former is interpreting music, or mu- 
sic is accompanying dancer. The 
blending of these arts of music, danc- 
ing and conducting makes the solu- 
tion of all these problems a moving 
and unforgettable musical experi- 


ence. >>> 





BRINGING MUSIC 
TO THE GIFTED CHILD 
(Continued from page 54) 


the gifted in comparison with ordin- 
ary teaching? It’s just easier. There is 
faster thinking, more ideas, broader 
development, and more creativity if 
allowed to be. “Light the fuse and 
try to get out of the way” is the slo- 
gan for such activity. 

And, as always, an enormous re- 
sponsibility is ours, as teachers. We 
need that high degree of enthusiasm 
for these bright American children 
to lead them through a true experi- 
ence in music. This experience must 
convince them and their parents of 
its esthetic worth, not only in the 
life of the individual, but also in the 
life of a strong and vigorous civiliza- 
tion. Only then will we meet the 
challenge of the gifted and have 


mutual understanding of the func- | 


tion of our school program of music 
education. >>> 
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Sight Reading Psychology 


AS a psychologist and amateur 
musician looks at the art of 
“sight reading,” it is a complex type 
of neuromuscular activity requiring 
a high degree of perceptual-motor 
skill. Such skill involves two major 
function or processes: (a) rapid vis- 
ual discrimination of the musical 
notation (key signature, time, tempo, 
dynamics, phrasing, style), and (b) 
proper co-ordination of a variety and 
sequenc e of motor movements (vo- 
cal, hand, or foot) such that the 
printed melodic or harmonic “code” 
is translated into patterns of sounds 
from voice or instrument. (Judging 
from the scanty neurological evi- 
dence, singing and playing impulses 
arise from specific areas in the frontal 
lobes of the brain.) Finally, these 
sound patterns must be produced in 
such a way that they will satisfy 
someone’s esthetic criteria of an ac- 
ceptable performance, say the con- 
ductor, a music critic or an audience. 

Some excellent sight readers claim 
they “just do what comes natcherly,”’ 
while others complain that they had 
to work up the skill through extend- 
ed and arduous practice. We know 
from psychological research in the 
laboratory, under controlled experi- 
mental conditions, that a given level 
of proficiency may be the result of 
either of conditions. For in- 
stance, a musician of high aptitude 
need be given 


these 
for “sight reading” 


Clyde E. Noble is Associate Professor of 
Experimental Psychology at Montana State 
University. Portions of this article were pre- 
three held 


there: Missoula Music Teachers Association; 





sented at music conferences 
Conference on Sight Singing, held during 
Montana Music Week; Voice Teachers’ 
Workshop sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Singing. His observations should 
be of interest to every music educator, per- 
former and student. 
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only a small amount of training to 
perform new music with accuracy 
and taste. On the other hand, a mu- 
sician of low aptitude who has re- 
ceived a large amount of special 
training may be able to execute the 
same score equally well. A trained 
ear, listening to both artists, may 
find them quite indistinguishable. 
There is another principle related 
to the art of “sight reading.” As 
teachers and performers, we tend to 
come in contact with a very select 
portion of the general population as 
far as musical talent goes. Even so, 
gifted musicians are a rarity in our 
experience. It follows that the novice 
and the ordinary student are in the 
majority. Clearly then, our major 
problem is one of training, not selec- 
tion. Great talent is easy to identify; 
almost anyone can recognize a vir- 
tuoso in the raw. But what about the 
legions of “just average’’ groaners, 
tinklers, pluckers and tootlers who 
fill our school music programs? They 
need specialized training if we are to 
advance the state of the art as it is 
today. Let us cal] this the Principle 


of Training, namely, that practice 
under appropriate conditions (e.g., 
motivation, reward) improves profi- 
ciency. 

Included in specialized training, 
as I see it, are materials and methods. 
In both cases there should be sound 
reasons why one book or technique 
is chosen over another. I believe we 
must look for evidence rather than 
anecdotes. This is best achieved by 
an experimental approach; not by 
following dogma or tradition. After 
all, experts are often in disagreement 
with each other. For instance, great 
cornetists and trumpeters like Bach, 
Goldman, Leonard Smith and Max 
Schlossberg advocate the practice of 
long tones to improve timbre and 
sonority. Other equally great soloists, 
such as Clarke, Simon, Walter Smith 
and Harry James tend to discount 
this method and recommend chro- 
matic and interval slurring instead. 
In the absence of scientific evidence, 
it might be prudent to include both 
exercises in one’s warm-up, as Gor- 
don Finlay teaches. 

Just how we shall become experi- 
mental in this area I am not sure. 
Certainly we cannot duplicate in the 
music studio the controlled condi- 
tions of the psychology or acoustics 
laboratory, but we can search for 
more effective matérials and methods 
in an objective way, reserving judg- 
ment about their efficacy until con- 
crete evidence is available. But one 
thing I am rather sure of is this: 
sight reading ability is not something 
you either have or don’t have by 
virtue of natural endowment. It can 
be developed, and we should incor- 
porate suitable training methods in 
our routine teaching practices. 


From a_ psychological point of 
view, the acquisition of “sight-read- 
ing” skill is a practical problem in 
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transfer of training. By transfer, psy- 
chologists mean the carry-over effect 
of practice under one set of condi- 
tions to performance under another 
set. This effect may be positive, neg- 
ative, or even zero; but let’s assume 


that music teachers know enough to | 
propose only those procedures which | 


would produce positive transfer. One 
of the most useful explanations of 


the transfer effect was formulated by | 
the psychologist Edward Thorndike | 
over half a century ago. It is known 


as the theory of common elements. 
Thorndike’s theory, which, by the 
way, is widely misrepresented, says 
that the amount of transfer between 
two situations will depend on the 
proportion of elements they have in 
common. In order to maximize trans- 
fer, therefore, one must practice those 
component skills which are necessary 
for rapid and accurate execution of 
an unfamiliar piece of music. What 
I am saying, in other words, is that 
the student must train for transfer. 
Let us call this notion the Principle 
of Transfer. 


A Practical Example 


Let me illustrate with the instru- 
ment I know best, the cornet. Have 
the student practice major, minor 
and whole-tone scales; intervals and 
arpeggios in both dominant and di- 
minished sevenths; all forms of artic- 
ulation, including the single, double, 


and triple staccato; together with | 
slurring, syncopation, transposition | 


and the standard embellishments. 


The point is that all of these behav- | 
ior patterns are technical skill re- | 
quirements which occur in conven- | 
tional music, and in large part you | 
play what you practice. Training for | 


sight reading, moreover, should prob- 


ably involve practicing by the whole | 


rather than the part method, 
although the evidence on this point 
is controversial. Read through entire 


sections of unfamiliar material with- | 
out concentrating on details; practice | 


movements, not measures. Ask the 


student to do these exercises with a | 


metronome, which will force him to 
acquire skill in “hunting” behavior. 
Tell him not to stop for errors but 
to look ahead, keeping the tempo 
constant and disregarding errors 
along the way. The task here is much 
like that of searching ahead for verbs 
and other parts of speech in language 


translation. Adopt the analytical ap- 
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proach by breaking up the measures 


| into beats, phrases, and other idiom- 
atic groupings. Finally, have the stu- 


dent do some of this every day, or 
at least during every lesson. Use a 


| tape recorder, if at all possible, to 


provide immediate knowledge of re- 
sults, and keep a cumulative record 
of the student’s progress. 


For my final recommendation, I 
would like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of something psychologists call 
set. This refers to the selective recep- 
tion of stimuli prior to responding; 
in other words to attentional or 
pre-perceptive activity. In reading 
through a new or unconventional 
musical score, one must fix firmly in 
mind such things as the key signa- 
ture, the time, the tempo and the 
dynamic level. Naturally, as E. C. 
Moore says, if the musician has been 
well grounded in the fundamentals 
of his art (e.g., scales, chords, tempi, 
transposition, etc.), things will go 
along more smoothly than otherwise. 
In Beryl Rubinstein’s words, “sight 
reading in its purest sense means to 
read material that is unfamiliar,” 
but because of the great similarities 
within and among composers, little 
is really new. We should take com- 
fort from the fact that Thorndike’s 
theory predicts that broad acquain- 
tance with a variety of music will 
produce optimum positive transfer. 
To quote Rubinstein again, in suc- 
cessful “sight” reading, “What is 
played is not that which is seen but 
that which has been seen.” Our last 


| major concept, therefore, is the Prin- 


ciple of Familiarity. 

There are many other psycholog- 
ical variables that experimental re- 
search indicates would be relevant to 
the acquisition and maintenance of 
“sight-reading” skill. Among such 
factors are motivation, reward and 
distribution of practice. Your own 
experience and ingenuity as teachers 
will suggest many more. Certainly 
the example set by the instructor is 
a powerful factor, and the interper- 
sonal relationships (rapport) with 
the pupil during the competitive 
game of “sight reading’ must be of 
profound importance. Time, how- 
ever, limits the extent to which we 
can deal with all the possible vari- 
ables. I believe the principles I men- 
tioned are the most salient ones. 

To sum up, “sight reading” is a 
learnable (improvable) skill, regard- 


| less of how much or how little origi- 
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nal aptitude the musician may pos- 
sess. As teachers, our major problem 
is training, not selection. This in- 
cludes the objective evaluation and 
use of specialized materials and meth- 
ods. In order to capitalize on the 
practical benefits of positive transfer 
of training, students should practice 
what they expect to play. This in- 
cludes mastery of all the standard 
technical phases of one’s instrument 
(including the voice), but the best 
“sight-reading” method seems to be 
to play wholes rather than parts. Set 
is important, too, but wide experi- 
ence with a variety of music appears 
to be the best investment the psychol- 
ogist can recommend. >>> 





La Forza del Destino (Verdi) is an 
excellent London release (OSA-1405) 
with Tebaldi, Simionato, Del Mon- 
aco, Bastianini, Corena, Siepi, the 
Santa Cecilia chorus and orchestra, 
conducted by Molinari-Pradelli. 
This is truly an exciting recording 
with Tebaldi singing on the grand 
scale. Bastianini is an outstanding 
Carlo and the entire performance 
rings with lyricism. The album also 
provides more music for the price 
than is usually offered. 

Capitol Records has issued a re- 
cording of Carmen (GCR-7207) to 
the delight of de Los Angeles fans, 
for her voice is certainly well suited 
to the role. With the exception of 
Micaela, all of the voices are out- 
standing and some of the chorus 
work is particularly good, but the 
effort is frequently spoiled by 
Beecham’s tempi, which makes such 
high spots as the “Seguidilla” sound 
like a funeral march. —V. P. 


> 


Classics that Made the Hit Parade, 
recorded by famous European orches- 
tras and well-known soloists, is the 
latest promotional record from Audio 
Devices. It is a program of classical 
compositions whose themes have 
been the basis of popular songs. 
Composers represented are Rach- 
maninoff, Borodin, Tchaikovsky, 
Chopin and others. The record is 
available only on tape and comes in 
a special package which includes a 
reel of blank tape for the purchaser 
to record his own program. 
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FOR CHORUS 
BY 
NORMAN 
LUBOFF 


OCTAVOS 
BY 
EHRET 


OCTAVOS 
BY WARNICK 


SPECIAL 
OCTAVOS 





TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE—SSATB 
CHRISTMAS EVE—SSATTBB 

EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL—SSATTBB 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT—SATB 
GO TO SLEEPY—SATTBB 

POOR LONESOME COWBOY—TTBB 
DONEY GAL—TTBB 

OH MY LOVE—SSAA 


wkkkhkhkk kkk kkk 


PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 
NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 

DISTANT MELODY—SATB 

THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB 

PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 
THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SA 

PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA 
TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 

NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 

DISTANT MELODY—SSA 

THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SSA 

THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SAB 

CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 

THE CHRISTMAS SONG—TTBB 

NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 


KK KK KKK KKK 


5638 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SATB 
7365 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SSA 
FOI IOI III Ite 
5633 CANADIAN SUNSET—SATB-— Arr. by Applebaum 


This arrangement also suitable for use with 
the new Encore Band arrangement by Warrington. 


5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB—Arr. by Ehret 
This arrangement suitable for use with 
Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas, and 
Encore Orchestra arrangement by Muller. 


KKKKKKKKMKK KKK 
ALL TIME POPS—SSA 
ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing: AFTER YOU VE GONE, BORN TO 
BE WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR 
HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE, and many others 


COLLEGE SONGS—SATB 
KAKKKKK Kk hh hk 


FOR GALS 
THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 
FOR GUYS 
BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS—Volume One 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR CHORUS 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


31 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LTD., 14 Birch Ave., Toronto 7, Ont. Canada. 
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WHY NOT THE HARMONICA? 
(Continued from page 18) 


style with a Mozart-size orchestra. 
I'cherepnin wrote a twenty-five min- 
ute concerto which employs the har- 
monica in a wide variety of its folk, 
lyrical, witty and virtuoso qualities. 
Vaughan Williams’ Romance evokes 
a mood of pastels and delicate 
imagery. Hovhaness felt a “plaintive 
melancholy” rising above a string 
orchestra. Kleinsinger used the har- 
monica in a “citified, jazzified mood.” 
Perhaps one of the most daring and 
challenging works in this growing 
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Kurt Gemeinhardt personally 
checks each Gemeinhardt flute 
and piccolo before it leaves the 
plant. We specialize exclusively 
in these companion instru- 
ments, yet you pay no more for 
this quality line. Four genera- 
tions of master craftsmanship 
, for ultimate performance. 





Write for catalog today. 
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repertoire was given voice recently 
in a score dedicated to me by a 
young composer, Frank Lewin, from 
Princeton, New Jersey. Here the har- 
monica has been scored against an 
enormous mural of a_ ninety-five 
piece orchestra. 

Conductors too are beginning to 
accept the harmonica in a different 
light. Just a few months ago I was 
most honored to appear on a coast- 
to-coast television show. The man 
who chose me to perform with the 
newly reorganized CBS Symphony 
Orchestra was its conductor, Alfredo 
Antonini. The two other artists who 
appeared as guest soloists were pian- 
ist John Browning, and violinist 
Aaron Rosand. One would be hard 
pressed to find two more historically 
respectable instruments than the 
piano and violin. My part on the 
program truly reflected the faith of 
Maestro Antonini in the intrinsic 
musical merits of my chosen instru- 


ment as well as in the ability of the 


American viewing public to enjoy 
music for its own sake, free of “mu- 
sic’ committee snobbery. The instru- 
ment is secondary. The music comes 
first. 

Just before walking out on a con- 


cert stage, I find myself thinking | 
“These people are here hoping that | 


I will communicate music to them, 
and if and when I do, they will have 
forgotten who I am and the instru- 
ment I play. Only the music will be 
iridescent and clear. If I fail, it will 
be no solace to them that I played in 
Rome, Berlin, Jerusalem, New York, 
Tokyo or London.” 

My ancestors came fro, . the moun- 
tainous area of Italy, and they are 
known to be “obstinate and hard 
workers.” Perhaps it has stood me in 
good stead, for I have worked and 
persisted regardless of the unmusical 
attitudes that have worked against 
me because my instrument lack- 
ed “tradition” or “snob appeal.” 
Through the years my morale has 
always been sustained by the en- 
couragement of many composers, con- 
ductors, fellow instrumentalists and 
audiences. They have al] helped me 
withstand the shortsighted commit- 
tees and amateur critics who have 
sought in music what never was there. 


The guitar has only recently be- 


come accepted for the wonderfully 
sensitive and articulate instrument 
that it is, and this is an instrument 
rich in historical tradition. Somehow 
I feel that the harmonica will also 
find its rightful place. It will create 
a tradition of its own. I shall con- 
tinue on my chosen path hopeful for 
the day that the “music committees” 
themselves begin to say; “Who cares? 
Why not the harmonica? As long as 
it’s music, who cares?” When this day 
arrives. I shall give a fond thought 
to my old friend in Siena who gave 
me something to think about. >>> 





MUSICORD PRESENTS 


Highly endorsed 
Piano teaching material 


NEW — NEW 


MUSICAL PROFILES 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
by Georges Bermont 
Masterful arrangements of Tschai- 
kowsky’s most popular melodies 
made easy to play for the piano. 


Retains the true Tschaikowsky mood. 
$1.00 


David Hirschberg’s famous FUN BOOKS 
TECHNIC IS FUN 
THEORY IS FUN 

SCALES & CHORDS ARE FUN 

PIANO LESSONS ARE FUN 


All Fun books 85 cents each 


LET’S PLAY CAROLS 
18 favorite Christmas Carols made 
easy to play and sing. Written in 
keys (not too high) for all the family 
to sing. 
by Georges Bermont 65 cents 


PLAY THAT TUNE 


4 books ... containing over 100 well 
known songs made easy to play and 
sing. 

by Georges Bermont each 75 cents 


TUNEFUL VARIETIES 


by Georges Bermont 


By popular demand a good collection 
of favorite TV & Radio tunes. Some 
with words. Arranged in an easy way 
to sing and play. Includes chord 
symbols for all C instruments. 


Books 1 and 2 each $1.00 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
(Write for Free Catalogue) 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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HERE COME THE OLD PROS! 
(Continued from page 20) 


far cry from the Rock ’n’ Roll out- 
put of the last few years! Yet Colum- 
bia record people are optimistically 
forecasting this album will be even 
bigger than the previous one. 

And my wife, Gladys, who is also 
my personal manager, has gone into 
the recording business herself. The 
first side I recorded for her, Rail- 
road No. 1, has enjoyed a wonderful 
reception, and my newest release, 
Wild Bill, is showing signs of becom- 
ing a hit waxing. We’re also very 
hopeful about another of mine on 
the Glad label, Exodus, a beautiful 
Israeli tune. I’ve turned my royalties 
on this over to the Hadassah for 
release to the Israeli Red Cross. In- 
cidentally, while I was in Hollywood 
playing at Gene Norman’s Crescendo, 
the 6,000 members of the Los Ange- 
les Chapter of Hadassah made me 
an honorary member. I was thrilled 
to know I am the only man so hon- 
ored by this great women’s organiza- 
tion. 


A “New” Sound 


During the seven weeks my band 
and [ just completed at Las Vegas’ 
famous Riviera Hotel, people from 
all over the world caught our shows. 
Of course, we had as much fun as the 
audience “jamming” with such show 
business greats as Gene Barry (or 
“Bat Masterson” to TV fans), Carol 
Channing, Joe E. Lewis, my pal, Red 
Skelton and all the rest. Our listeners 
were most enthusiastic about our 
“new” sound, our “new” band. Well, 
it’s true that we have some sparkling 
new arrangements by some brilliant 
young arrangers, and we have some 
exciting young musicians who “blow” 
in the tradition of the all-time great 
musicians. 

But basically, as always, even in 
our recent engagements at Holly- 
wood’s “Crescendo” and Vegas’ Rivi- 
era, we're giving the same general 
kind of music we’ve given for years 
— freshened up, sparkling with to- 
day’s sounds — but still, a “Lionel 
Hampton” band. We get the same 
excitement transmitted to our audi- 
ence with Flyin’ Home today as we 
did years ago. People are moved by 
Hatikva today as they’ve been moved 
for hundreds of years. Midnight Sun 
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quiets listeners down today as it did 
when Sonny Burke and I first wrote 
it. Pinocchio James sings the earthy 
New Orleans blues that have been 
capturing people since there was a 
New Orleans. 

And I’ve heard some new record- 
ings by the “old” stars that sound 
mighty good to me. Ella Fitzgerald’s 
Ella in Berlin album is making the 
charts all over the country. Dinah 
Washington has another hit going. 
And now Elvis Presley is taking a 
page from Dean Martin’s book. and 
is singing a famous old Italian song. 
Bobby Darin is going into the stand- 
ards. Frankie Avalon just recorded a 
pretty ballad. Tommy Sands waxed a 
tune his prospective father-in-law, 
Frank Sinatra, could just as easily be 
found singing. 

There will be a lot of the Rock ’n 
Rollers who will fall by the wayside. 
Those who don’t stay on top are the 
kids who got there in the first place 
by a “fluke.” The record companies 
who expected youngsters to have the 
capabilities to not only sing and play 
well enough to be stars, but to write 
hit tunes as well, are coming to their 
senses. 

The talented professionals, the big 
timers, never left the music business. 
They just hung on and waited. And 
they’re back, stronger than ever. So 
watch out, you kids who depend on 
“breaks” instead of hard work and 
talent—here come the “Old Pro’s!” 


<_— 


Fiedler will be 
ductor for the All-American Band- 
masters’ Band at the 14th Annual 
Mid-West National Band Clinic at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. The 
four day session, December 14-17, 
which will be attended by music 
educators from the U.S. and Canada, 
will have seven other bands, clinics, 
displays and a variety of discussions. 


Arthur guest con- 


man 


The opera theatre of West Virginia 
University’s Schoo] of Music present- 
ed a new chamber opera on its final 
program last spring. The Lotus Tree 
was written by William Prunty as a 
graduate project. It contains two 
characters and is based on a story 
from Greek mythology. 
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TO YOU ON THE 


NEW DUAL-BORE 
SYMPHONY (> 


KING TRUMPET 


Now, try the famous Harry James 
model trumpet—redesigned with 
new bell, new bore, new mouth- 
pipe. You'll hear BIG sound — 
yet note how freely it blows. This 
new trumpet delivers more bril- 
liance and edge — yet King’s 
exclusive STERLING SILVER 
BELL gives you a richer sound 
that will not crack. It responds 
instantly, with cleaner attack and 
precise control. It projects farther 
with less effort. The valves are 
swift, accurate, silent. And, of 
course, it has the integrity of 
construction that makes all 
King-crafted band instruments 
last longer. 

Stop at your King dealer’s. Listen 
to you on the new Symphony 
Model Trumpet, #10498. The 
price? Just $295 with solid ster- 
ling silver bell. Other King- 
crafted -_ from $119.50. 


KING 
i CLEVELAND 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


band instruments . . . designed and built 
with integrity by skilled hands for more 
than 65 years . . . write for free full- 
color catalog. The H. N. White Company, 
5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 




















Things You Should Know About... 











SCHOOLS —— Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Roches- 
ter, has been unanimously elected a 
member of the International Music 
Council of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultura] Or- 
ganizations (UNESCO), and will at- 
tend the Council’s meetings in Paris 
next October. . . . Famed contralto 
Marion Anderson was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Music degree at 
Boston University’s commencement 
last June. . . . Robert Shaw received 
one from Michigan State University 
in July As a pioneering, year- 
long experiment, Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y., will offer co- 
operative, regional choir and music 
clinics for pastors, music directors 
and choirs of Lutheran churches 
from nearby states. . . . The Friends 
of Music at Yale University have 
commissioned Frank Lewin to com- 
pose a work of chamber music for 
performance during Yale’s mid-win- 
ter Alumni Day next February... . 
Eugene R. Rousseau, Luther Col- 
lege, has received a Fulbright grant 
for study in Paris this coming year. 
The University of Michigan 
Broadcasting Service (WUOM) has 
been offered a grant-in-aid to pro- 
duce five classical, Greek and Ro- 
man plays. It was made on the basis 
of their successful production last 
spring of Orestes by Euripides, with 
original music by Don Gillis. 
The world premiere performance of 
Howard Brofsky’s Concerto _ for 
Horn and Strings was given by New 
York University’s summer chamber 
orchestra Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant of Venice, with music 
integrated into the production, was 
presented by the University of Red- 
June. The Southern 
Illinois University Opera Workshop 
presented South Pacific last month 
for its annual summer production. 
\ $500 yearly scholarship to 
Chicago Musical College of Roose- 
velt University has been established 
by H. A. Certik, violin collector and 


series. 
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dealer, for violin students of high 
school or college age who plan to 
become professional violinists. 

The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Hartford has announced 
that the proposed music center, con- 
sisting of the music building, audi- 
torium and little theatre, will be 
named the Alfred C. Fuller Mem- 
orial Center. Hofstra College 
will bring six outstanding perform- 
ing arts events to Long Island, in- 
cluding the New York City Opera 
Company, during the 1960-61 season. 


PUBLIC EVENTS —— A “Cavalcade of 
Music” featuring popular musicians 
from the world of popular music of 
the past fifty years will take place at 
the Los Angeles’ Shrine Auditorium 
October 21 for the benefit of the 
Cancer Prevention Society. This will 
become an annual presentation. .. . 
The second annual Duquesne Uni- 
versity Mid-East Instrumental Music 
Conference will be held at the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel in Pittsburgh, March 
9, 10, and 11, 1961. Samuel 
Barber has completed a Toccata for 
Organ and Orchestra, which will 
have its first performance at the 
opening concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, September 30. . . . The 
1960 season of Stadium Concerts in 
New York City this summer featured 
over thirty internationally famous 
soloists in works from Gilbert and 
Sullivan to Cark Orff’s Carmina 
Burana. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth pro- 
vided an interesting column for the 
Stadium program booklet this year. 

The 1960 Mid-West National 
Band Clinic will be held in Chicago 
at the Hotel Sherman, December 14- 
17. Lee W. Petersen, 4 East Eleventh 
St., Peru, Ill., is Executive Secretary. 
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. . The Music Teachers National 
Association announces the Biennial 
Convention of its 85th year, from 
February 25 through March 1, 1961, 
at the Hotel Sheraton in Philadel- 
phia. . . . La Finta Semplice, Mo- 
zart’s fourth opera, will have its first 
American performance at the New 
England Conservatory of Music on 
January 27 with the Mozart Festival 
Orchestra, ; Baird Hastings, conduc- 
ting... . Miozart’s music to the heroic 
drama, Thamos, King of Egypt, only 
recently available, received its Amer- 
ican premiere at the Aspen Music 
Festival last month. The work re- 
quires chorus, narrator, soloists and 
orchestra. ... Menotti’s opera, Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, will have its 
fifth national tour in November. 
The same company will perform in 
the annual telecast of the opera dur- 
ing the Christmas week. . . . Roger 
Sessions will be honored later this 
year for his important contributions 
to the contemporary musical scene 
in a three-day Sessions Festival, spon- 
sored by the Fromm Foundation, to 
be held at Northwestern University 
and directed by Thor Johnson. 


RECORDS — Aaron Copland con- 
ducts an excellent performance of 
two of his works, Appalachian Spring 
and The Tender Land, with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for RCA 
Victor (LM 2401) ... Also from 
Victor is a new recording of Finian’s 
Rainbow (LOC 1057) with the ex- 
citing 1960 Broadway Cast, featuring 
Biff McGuire, Jeannie Carson and 
Carol Brice, that surpasses the pre- 
vious one released when this show 
was first written A Metropolitan 
Opera production of The Magic 
Flute (LM 6098) is presented on two 
LP’s in an abridged version conduct- 
ed by Tibor Kozma, starring Laurel 
Hurley and Brian Sullivan. ... From 
the London catalog new highlights 
from opera include Das Rheingold 
and Die Walkiire (5535) featuring 
Kirsten Flagstad; also two Italian 
operas with Renata Tebaldi, J Tro- 
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vatore (5221) and Puccini’s increas- 
ing popular Turandot (5553). Each 
of these exemplifies London’s super- 
ior sound and are ideal for the col- 
lector who cannot afford the com- 
plete opera or is only interested in 
the major selections. .. . Angel Re- 
cords has issued Claudio Arrau’s Per- 
formance of Beethoven's Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 in C Major (35723) in 
his series of the complete Beethoven 
concerti. (The Third and Fourth 
are already on the Angel list)... . 
London is recording these Concerti 
with Wilhelm Backhaus and have 
just released the Piano Concerto No. 
3 in C minor, Op. 37 (CM 9022)... 
Many musical treasures often over- 
looked are recorded by Boston Rec- 
ords. Their latest offering is a disc 
combining Brahms’ Sonata No. 2 in 
Eb, Op. 120 for clarinet and piano 
and Trio in A minor, Op. 114 for 
clarinet, cello and piano (BST 1014). 
. .. From Capitol is a variety in new 
releases. Yehudi Menuhin offers the 
complete Bach Brandenburg Con- 
certi (GBR 7217) with the Bach Fes- 
tival Chamber Orchestra, which pro- 
vides a real Baroque style. The 
boxed set comes with an illustrated 
brochure describing the performance 
and including program notes... . 
Leopold Stokowski leads the London 
Symphony Orchestra and the B.B.C. 
Women’s Chorus in Debussy’s Three 
Nocturnes and Ravel’s Rapsodie Es- 
pagnole for Capitol (P-8520), which 
is a repeat of two of his very earliest 
successes on records. . . . Rachmani- 
noff’s Symphony No. 2 (P-8386) is 
interpreted by Alfred Wallenstein 
and the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. It is a highly appropriate 
choice for the conductor’s Capitol 
debut, since Wallenstein was a friend 
of the composer for a number of 
years. .. . Many familiar songs are 
offered by Salli Terri, young Amer- 
ican mezzo, in Songs of the American 
Land (P-8522), such as “Red River 
Valley” and “ ‘Cross the Wide Mis- 
souri”. . . . The Horn Club of Los 
Angeles in an album called Color 
Contrasts (P-8525) provides music of 
Mendelssohn, Palestrina, Lasso and 
contemporary works utilizing the ex- 
pressive beauty of the French horn. 
.. + The young conductor who will 
direct the Israel Philharmonic on its 
tour in this country this Fall, Carlo 
Maria Giulini, leads the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra for Angel in an 
album devoted to a suite from Falla’s 
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Three Cornered Hat, Ravel's Daph- 
nis and Chloe Suite No. 2 and Albor- 
ado del Gracioso (35820). . . .The 
talents of two of our finest vocalists 
are combined in Deutsche-Grammo- 
phon’s two-disc recording of the /tal- 
iensches Liederbuch by Hugo Wolf 
(LPM 18568/69). Irmgard Seefried, 
soprano, and Dietrich Fischer-Dies- 
kau, baritone, offer forty-six songs 
that combine a beautiful blending of 
poetry and music and were consid- 
ered by the composer the best he had 
ever written. ... On the popular side 
rew Decca releases include an Ha- 
waiian package from Hollywood, 
The Magic Islands (DL 9048), which 
contains ten well known titles per- 
formed by Ken Darby and his or- 
chestra with the Ken Darby Singers. 
Fifteen-year-old Brenda Lee is 
heard in a collection Miss Dynamite 
(Decca DL 4039) and Dolores Var- 
gas provides stirring Flamenco num- 
bers in Decca’s release El Terremoto 
Gitano (The Gypsy Earthquake) DL 
4019... . Ralph Carmichael and his 
choir have recorded an album of the 
best loved hymns for Coral Records, 
Greater Than You and I (CRL 
A symphony of modified 
accordions performs well known or- 
chestral works in an album fittingly 
entitled, Pietro Deiro (CRL 57323); 
Deiro was instrumental in pion- 
eering this field. . . . Latest to enter 
the Gilbert and Sullivan field is Ron- 
do Records, which is a catalog of 
inexpensively priced LP’s. Three of 
their new albums are H.M.S. Pina- 
fore, The Pirates of Penzance and 
The Mikado. . The Library of 
Congress has issued for sale Folk 
Music from Wisconsin (L56), record- 
ed in the field over many years. It 
is a collection of historical signifi- 
cance and may be ordered direct 
from the Recording Laboratory, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
AWARDS — Richard Bales, con- 
ductor of the National Gallery Or- 
chestra, Washingion, D. C., was 
awarded the $1,200 Alice M. Ditson 
Conductor’s Award by Columbia 
University . . . Joy Edwards of Lon- 
don, Ontario, was chosen accordion 
champion of Canada at the Eastern 
Canadian championships, sponsored 
by the Canadian Accordion Teach- 
ers’ Association. . . . Three musicans 
were awarded Opportunity Fellow- 
ships for 1960 by the John Hay 


Whitney Foundation. Ramiro Cor- 
tes, Los Angeles, will spend a year 
in musical composition in New 


York; Robert J. Wilson, Baltimore, 
will receive vocal training abroad; 
Warren G. Wilson, New York, will 
study in the field of vocal coaching 
and accompanying. ... John Rine- 
hart, a graduate student in composi- 


tion at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, received the ASCAP award 
of $500 in memory of Ernest Bloch. 
... Two Latin American and fou 
American student composers will 
share $6,000 in the eighth annual 
Student Composers Awards, spon- 
sored by Broadcast Music, Inc... . 
Winners of the 1960 competition 
conducted by American Opera Audi 
tions, Inc., to select five young Amer- 
ican singers to make their operatic 
debuts in Italy this fall, are: Arlene 
Saunders, soprano; George Shirley, 
tenor; Abe Polakoff, baritone; Con- 
stance Lambert, soprano, and Spiro 
Malas, bass. . . . John Pozdro, Uni- 
versity of Kansas music faculty, has 
been named by Guy Fraser Harri- 
son, music director of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony Orchestra, as next 
season’s composer commissioned un- 
der the American Music Center’s 
Ford Foundation grant. His Sym- 
phony No. 3 will be premiered by 
the orchestra this season. Other com- 
posers and orchestras receiving the 
Ford grants are: John Boda, Knox- 
ville Symphony; Wayne Peterson, 
Minneapolis Symphony; Bernard 
Rogers, Rochester Philharmonic; 
Charles Cushing, San Francisco Sym- 
phony; Douglas Allanbrook, Na- 
tional Symphony, Washington, D. C. 


CONTESTS AND AUDITIONS —— The 
Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc., and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, will award $300 for the 
best piano solo, not to exceed ten 
minutes, in its fourteenth annual 
composition contest. Deadline: No- 
vember Ist. The Queen Eliza- 
beth of Belgium International Mu- 
sical Competition (address: Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, 11, rue Baron Horta, 
Brussels) is open to composers of 
every nationality. It is divided into 
two categories: works for symphony 
and works for chamber 
orchestra between 15 and 30 
utes. Deadline for application is 
Feb. 15, 1961. . . . Information con- 
cerning the 1961 Jacques Thibaud 
International Competition for young 


orchestra 
min- 
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pianists and violinists, to be held 


in Paris next June, may be obtained 
from The Secretary General for the 
Competition, 46, rue Molitor, Paris 
16. ... Under the auspices of the 
American Guild of Organists, H. W. 
Gray, Inc., has announced a prize 
anthem contest. The winner will re- 
ceive $150 and the anthem will be 
published by H. W. Gray, Inc., on 
a royalty basis. Anthems must be for 
mixed voices with English text, sent 
to American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., 
not later than February 1. 

For information concerning the Ost- 
wald Band Composition prize, write 
Capt. John Yesulaitis, U. S. Air 
Force Band, Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington 25, D. C. The contest 
closes on January 31. Carl 
Fischer, Inc., has announced a con- 
test for two secular choral composi- 
tions suitable for performance at 
high school level. The contest will 
until December 30, 1960. 

\n opportunity to study in foreign 
lands during 1961-62 will be availa- 
American musicians 


run 


ble to young 
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under the educational exchange pro- 
gram of the Department of State. 
The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, Information and Counseling 
Nivision, 1 East 67th St., New York 


“City, will receive requests for appli- 


cations until October 15, 1960... . 
The 24th Biennial Young Artist Au- 
ditions of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs has been announced 
for next March. The classifications 
are man’s voice, woman’s voice, 
piano, violin and chamber music. 


APPOINTMENTS —— Hugh Thomp- 
son, baritone, joins the faculty of 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore, effective with the open- 
ing of the 1960 term in October. ... 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co., Min- 
neapolis, recently added the noted 
young composer, Joseph Willcox 
Jenkins, to their educational depart- 
ment. ... Marjorie Lawrence, former 
Metropolitan Opera star, has ac- 
cepted a research professorship in 
music at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity and will join the faculty in 
September. . . . Dr. William B. Mc- 


Cold 
Spring, 
Minnesota 
Robert Harris 
. > Director 


Bride, Ohio State University, was 
unanimously elected national presi- 
dent of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia at 
the national convention in Cincin- 
nati last July. He succeeds Dr. 
Archie N. Jones, Kansas City Uni- 
versity, who served as president since 
1950. Ruth De Cesare, music 
educator and author of music ma- 
terial on the elementary level, has 
been appointed to the music faculty 
of Mills College of Education, New 
York City. . . . Jose Serebrier has 
been named conductor of the Utica, 
N. Y., Civic Symphony Orchestra. 

Jacques Abram will join the 
teaching staff of the Faculty of Mu- 
sic, Royal Conservatory of Music, 
University of Toronto, this month. 

Indiana University has added 
Martha Lipton, Metropolitan Opera 
mezzo, to its voice faculty this com- 
ing year. Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester, has 
appointed Dr. M. Albert Bichsel, 
Valparaiso University, to head its 
new department of church music. 

Ward Davenny, noted pianist 
and educator, has joined the facuity 
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The well filled trophy cabinet at St. Boniface High School in Cold Spring, Minnesota attests 
to the award winning ability of this fine high school band under the direction of Robert Harris. Martin is proud, 
too, that more than 90% Martin and Pedler instruments are used by these students. 
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of Yale University School of Music. 
He has been director for the last 
six years of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Institute of Music. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC —— The High 
School Director’s Handbook, by W. 
Clyde Duvall, is an operational man- 
ual devoted to the building of a suc- 
cessful high school band. It tries to 
meet and solve the problems the di- 
rector faces, with many practical sug- 
gestions and goals. It is published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. . . . Kurt Adler 
has edited a new volume for G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., Songs from Light Opera 
for Soprano, which contains popular 
selections of Lehar, J. Strauss, Offen- 
bach and others, with new English 
translations. A musical misprint was 
noted in the vocal line of “Vilia”, 
but otherwise the collection appears 
to be one singers will enjoy. ... An 
Introduction to Folk Music in the 
United States, Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, is a recent book by Bruno 
Nettl. It is illustrated with many 
musical examples and published in 
a paper-bound edition. Opal 
Wheeler has provided another mu- 
sical biography in her series for chil- 


dren, published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., The Adventures of Richard 
Wagner. It provides a fascinating 
picture of Wagner’s childhood. The 
rich imagination that later created 
operatic masterpieces displayed itsel! 
from the start in the form of mischief 
and games, which often disrupted the 
whole family. . . . Beethoven: Letters, 
Journals and Conversations, translat- 
ed and edited by Michael Hamburg- 
er, is among the newest of the 
Doubleday Anchor series. It contains 
a chronological table of major facts 
concerning Beethoven for quick ref- 
erence, and the letters date from 1787 
through 1827. ... . Latest in the ma- 
terial on today’s leading composer, 
Igor Stravinsky, is a compact book, 
Memoires and Commentaries, by 
Igor Stravinsky, and Robert Craft, 
the conductor so often associated 
with his music, and is published by 
Doubleday. . . . St. Martin’s Press 
has re-issued Alessandro Scarlatti: 
His Life and Works by J. E. Dent. 
It has been out of print for thirty 
years but is considered such an au- 
thoritative source on Scarlatti that 
it has become increasingly in de- 
mand, especially by students and 
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musicologists. . Broadman Press 
has released four new instrumental 
ensemble books, Hymns for the In- 
strumental Ensemble; Bb Book; Eb 
Book; C Book; Bass Clef Book... . 
Newest in the current wealth of ma- 
terial on jazz is Leroy Ostransky’s 
interpretation, The Anatomy of Jazz, 
University of Washington Press. It 
emphasizes the history, spirit and 
technical aspects of each jazz style. 


ADDITIONAL NEWS — Exclusive 
national distribution of the Music- 
writer, the typewriter that types mu- 
sic notes instead of the alphabet, has 
been awarded to David Wexler & 
Co., Chicago. The music typewriter 
can type any music pattern and re- 
quires only a few hours of practice 
to master it with speed, permitting 
one to copy music than by 
hand A new electric chord organ 
has been introduced by the Magnus 
Organ Corp., which may be played 
by anyone. No musical 
knowledge is necessary since songs 
are played by reading only numbers 
Three new light 
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land, Ohio, to add interest to school 
band rooms. They also have a newly 
designed music activity calendar, 
August 1960 through July, with 
ample spacing for writing in activi- 
ties. . . . Attendance at the 1960 
Music Industry Trade Show and 
Convention last July totaled 11,382 
and set new records in Chicago for 
show registrations. More than 260 
exhibitors showed the latest in mu- 
sical merchandise, which included 
450 models of different pianos and 
a wide selection of phonographic 
equipment. .. . A new instrument, 
called the Cordovox, was introduced 
at the Trade Show by Chicago Musi- 
cal Instrument Co. It is an electronic 
musical instrument which looks like 
an accordion, but can be controlled 
for the instrumental sounds wanted 
or variety of orchestral effects... . 
M. Hohner, Inc. is pioneering a new 
instrument for school children called 
the Melodica. It has a woodwind- 
like keyboard and sounds like a har- 
monica and accordion. ... The first 
completely new Selmer clarinet in 
nearly a decade has been introduced 
by H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind. Changes, such as the size of the 


New and Outstanding 


bore and right hand tone holes, have 
increased the accuracy of intonation 
and other tonal improvements. . . . 
A new high-strength, quick-setting 
adhesive manufactured by Eastman 
Products, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
makes it possible to repair many 
broken violin bows formerly con- 
signed to the rubbish heap. It has 
been used successfully, without de- 
stroying playing quality or balance, 
to repair the tip of the bow, which 
often splits near the plate from the 
strain of taut hairs. . . . For owners 
of old reed organs or player pianos, 
the Lee Music Manufacturing Co., 
Tujunga, Cal., has developed an 
ingenious device that is easily in- 
stalled to eliminate tiresome foot 
pumping. >>> 





AN INTERNATIONAL 
VIEW OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page 24) 


and Bartok spent so much time de- 
veloping, and talked with members 
of his staff, I had the same feeling of 


comfortableness and ease. Commu- 
nism seemed far away. (I awoke to 
the stark reality of the situation, 
however, as soon as I was on the 
street among the people.) I had the 
same experience in Prague. Never 
have I been more cordially treated by 
local music educators than I was by 
the head of the music department 
of the teachers’ college there in 
Prague, and never have I seen a man 
who seemed to be more wrapped up 
in his work. In the Eastern World 
and in the Western World it was the 
same,—sincere teachers and musicians 
absorbed in their work and eager to 
meet and talk with fellow-teachers. 

In the course of my visits and 
conferences, the idea occurred to me 
of making available to all those in- 
terested in the field a series of state- 
ments by some of the world’s leading 
music educators. When I suggested 
to the Music Journal that such a 
series of articles take the place of the 
Music Educators’ Round Table, Dr. 
Spaeth and his associates approved. 
Dr. Eberhard Preussner, President of 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg, will 
write the first article, appearing in 
the October issue of this magazine. 
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THE Mark N CULN PIANO COURSE 
PIANO STUDY THROUGH MELODY AND MUSICIANSHIP 


THE MARK NEVIN PIANO COURSE! isa carefully planned pro- 
gram in which a student may start at the very beginning . . . gain a comprehensive knowledge of music 
and technique while progressing through junior and intermediate grades. 

MARK NEVIN’S many delightful piano pieces and books are extremely popular with both piano tea- 
chers and students. His compositions achieve the rare feature of musicality combined with technical value. 
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e ENJOYABLE 

Solos have clever words which bring 
to the student an association with his 


favorite activities in everyday life. 
e MELODIC 

Singable tunes — Catchy sequences. 
This is the very basis of study through 
melody and musicianship. 

e INTERESTING 

Presented so skillfully that the stu- 
dent can’t wait to go to the next 
lesson. Each lesson brings pride in 
accomplishment. 

e PROGRESSIVE 

Combines theory with performance. 
Gives the student a basic understand- 
ing of music from the beginning. 
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THE BAND OF THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 14) 


are universally standardized, band 
music editions are not universal, 
only local. This unavoidably results 
in a limited repertoire for the con- 
cert band. The one reason for this 
unfortunate situation is found in the 
“transposing instruments.” 


While the parts of the transposing 
instruments of the orchestra, and 
some of the band, are transposed in- 
to their respective keys, some are not 
and these create the stumbling-block. 
We, in the U.S.A. as in England, are 
confronted with two kinds of trans- 
posing instruments: (1) those already 
transposed in the score and parts, 
(2) those “self-transposing.” The 
second kind causes the unnecessary 
division. These self-transposing in- 
struments are only in the low brass 
and are so labeled because their re- 
spective players are effecting the 
transposition by conventional finger- 
ings in the case of valve instruments 
and conventional positions in the 
case of the trombone. While this 
may seem simple enough, the compli- 


cation arises from the fact that in 
most cases, the player, having been 
taught the fingering which effects 
the transposition, has not been told 
that it was not the logical fingering 
of the instrument; therefore, he 
transposes without being aware of 
it. For example: a C scale on the 
cornet or any Bh instrument sounds 
in Bh. A C scale on the Eb alto horn 
or on the Eh tuba sounds in Eh. The 
student of the Bh baritone or the 
Bh tuba is taught to play the Bh 
scale with the fingering of the C 
scale, but as he is not told that it 
is the C scale on his instrument, he 
is not aware of the transposition he 
is actually effecting. The student of 
the E} tuba is likewise taught to 
play the E} scale with the C scale 
fingering on kis instrument, but as 
in the preceding case, he is not told 
of the subterfuge. 


While this method may look prac- 
tical, it nevertheless limits the play- 
ers of the respective instruments to 
the one instrument they have stud- 


ied. For example, the E} tuba player 
cannot play the Bh tuba, nor can 
the Bh tuba player play the E} tuba. 
Countries like France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Italy do not have 
“self-transposing” instruments; the 
music for their transposing instru- 
ments is transposed into the key of 
each instrument; therefore, in the 
case of the brass instruments, the 
written transposition of the music 
enables players of three-valve-instru- 
ments to play any three-valve-instru- 
ments. But since our (U.S.A.) play- 
ers unknowingly subject the music 
which they play ‘to certain transposi- 
tion by their conventional fingering, 
they could not play the already 
transposed French band music, for 
example, for it would then subject 
that music to two transpositions, 
thus putting it in a wrong key. Like- 
wise, the European musicians could 
not play the untransposed American 
music unless they were able to trans- 
pose it into the respective keys of 
their instruments, which is not usu- 
ally the case with band players. 
Therefore, in spite of the fact that 
our band instrumentation is similar 
to the European band instrumenta- 
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tion, we, in America cannot use the 
European band music and the Euro- 
peans cannot use ours. This is mutu- 
ally as detrimental as it is unneces- 
sary. 

I personally think that the logical 
way to arrive at a world uniform 
band music edition is to transpose 
the music for the transposing instru- 
ments into their respective keys, as 
is done in Europe, but this is likely 
to meet with contrary opinion and 
the resulting arguments might un- 
duly prolong this unfortunate situa- 
tion. Therefore, and until a final de- 
cision is reached, I wish to recom- 
mend this temporary solution: Since 
the only obstacle is the tuba and 
bass-clef baritone (nothing else), the 
band music publications of all na- 
tions concerned should have two sets 
of the music for the instru- 
ments: one untransposed — which 
would accommodate us — and one 
transposed for the respective trans- 
posing instruments—which would ac- 
commodate our European colleagues. 
Later on, one or the other system 
will be adopted, but in the mean- 
time, the purpose of making the 
band music international could be 
served immediately. 

This would result in a 


said 


greater 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 


choice and consequently a_ better 
quality of band music. Serious com- 
posers all over the world would 
compose for band as they do for 
orchestra and benefit by increased 
royalties. The publishers of good 
band music would enjoy a world 
market instead of that of one nation. 

This emancipation, together with 
the “Integral Harmony Orchestra,” 


to which a string section may ulti- 
mately be added — as the French 
Garde Republicaine Band has done 
recently—will bring us closer to the 
materialization of the dream of 
Berlioz, the great French musical 
pioneer, whose vision was that of 
a gigantic orchestra whose instru- 
mentation would require 400 to 500 
performers. >>> 





MUST 


(Continued 


SINGERS 


Ariadne auf Naxos at New York’s 
Empire State Music Festival and 
Sieglinde in Wagner’s Die Walkiire 
with the Houston (Texas) Opera 
Association. Throughout this time I 
was performing the old friends in 
my operatic, oratorio and recital 
repertoire. The utmost care in prep- 
aration and the most rigorous disci- 
pline in planning and then jeal- 
ously guarding time are absolutely 
essential in meeting such shifting 
demands. 

The multiple-language aspect of 
singing is an added hurdle for the 
American artist. In Europe most 
vocal music is performed in the lan- 


BE VERSATILE 


from page 6) 


guage of the audience. For the na- 
tive artist the learning process is 
thus considerably simplified. When 
he comes to America he comes in 
large measure equipped with roles 
from operas of his own land, and he 
needs to make no language change. 
The American singer must cope with 
at least Italian, German and French 
besides his native English. In my 
own case this has sometimes resulted 
in the need to re-learn the same role 
in as many as three different lan- 
guages. As guest artist in Europe's 
major opera houses I have occasion- 
ally sung roles in their original lan- 


guage while the other cast members 
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sang their native tongue. I sang La 
Traviata both at the Staatsoper in 
Vienna and at the Munich Opera 
in this fashion, but such an incon- 
sistency can never be entirely satis- 
factory. The role of Micaela in 
Carmen I sing regularly in the origi- 
nal French, but I learned three dif- 
ferent English versions for Covent 
Garden in London and various Eng- 
lish productions here in America, 
and in Vienna I sang it in German. 
For several performances of the 
Verdi Requiem in Israel, the quartet 
used principally the origina] Latin 
text while the chorus sang in He- 
brew. The fina] unison of my part 
with the chorus I did in their lan- 
guage to reduce the textual incon- 
gruity. I have sung La Boheme, 
Tosca, Butterfly and other Italian 
parts in translation as well as in 
their original language. 

The excitement of each perform- 
ance is always there, but the labor 
of re-studying familiar and mature 
conceptions neither musically nor 
dramatically but solely from the me- 
chanical aspects of the text is often 
frustrating. There is always new 
music to be absorbed, and there is 
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so little time. Or when one re-learns 
a role, it is infinitely more rewarding 
to approach it in the light of an 
artistic re-evaluation rather than 
from the standpoint of a lot of new 
words to learn which mean the same 
thing, roughly, but must be pre- 
sented and sung in a new way to 
convey that meaning. 


Search for Novelty 


The public is in large measure 
responsible for still another difficulty 
facing the American singer. It is a 
difficulty shared by every type of 
performer in the theater, in films 
and television. This is the never- 
ending search for novelty. Novelties 
make news. Performers must have 
their names and faces steadily before 
the public. The public hears about 
new directions in a career and de- 
mands some new achievement rather 
regularly as the price of its faithful- 
The artist who begins and de- 
velops his career almost exclusively 
in America runs the risk of being 
taken for granted or overlooked en- 
tirely unless he reaches out con- 
stantly for something new to revital- 


ness. 


before the public ; 


ize his stature 
The automobile manufacturers have 
played on this desire for novelty 
with stunning success. Much of the 
time, money and effort spent on 
radically adding something that looks 
different from last year’s model could 
be better spent perfecting successful 
details in the basic structure. The 
American singer must guard against 
jeopardizing his solid achievements 
by a thoughtless acceptance of an 
appearance which may show him in 
a new light, but perhaps to great 
artistic disadvantage. 

The European artist comes to us 
for only a portion of a season. He 
His reputation has 
elsewhere, and he is at 

through 
American 


is a novelty. 
flourished 
best known to us only 
phonograph records. The 
artist spends the bulk of his season 
here. The early stages of his careet 
are known. The gradual finding and 
fulfillment of the artist’s gift have 
not been an ocean away, viewed by 
the American public first when more 
or less fully realized. 

These several problems are scarcely 
considered by the public. There is 
little reason for any given public to 
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be especially aware of the problems 
it may create for performers. But it 
it unfortunate that young artists em- 
barking on a career in their eager- 
ness to secure professional engage- 
ments do not think enough about 
them. The results can be disastrous. 
Inadequate understanding of the 
many facets on which a career here 
must be built has curtailed many a 
brilliant talent. The American singer 
can be trained, prove himself and 
build as great a career as anyone 
else in the world right here at home. 
He must only be aware from the 
earliest stages of his training of the 
nature of the musical life he faces 
and prepare himself accordingly. }>> 


The 11th Annual Conference of 
the College Band Directors National 
Association, December 15-17, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago, will in- 
clude on its program the premiere 
performance of William Latham’s 
Concerto Grosso for Saxophones and 
Wind Ensemble, with Sigurd Rascher 
and his daughter, Karen, as soloists. 
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although society’s duty to the creative 
artist may, at least in theory, be 
clear, the creator's responsibilities 
are less clear. 

Of one thing we may be certain. 
His first duty is to his own consci- 
ence, to his own integrity. He must, 
above all, be honest. He must beyond 
all else be honest with himself. 

But this is not easy. He may be 
misled by the powerful voices de- 
manding change, something “new,” 
something “original,” or he may be 
misled by the powerful voice of the 
public asking for something which 
they can “understand”, the equally 
powerful voices of the fashions of 
the day. He must be atonal, pan- 
tonal, polytonal, serial-rolled oats or 
puffed wheat—dodecaphonic, octada- 
phonic or pentadaphonic or perhaps 
electrophonic; music concrete or ce- 
ment. Honesty is not easy and often 
is indulged in with the greatest econ- 
omy. But since no one by taking 


thought can add a cubit to his sta- 
ture we shall all one day be discov- 
ered and our inmost secrets laid bare. 
He will be happiest in that day, I 
believe, who can say, “I have written 
as best I can, without pretext and 
without guile. I have tried as best I 
could to add to the world’s store of 
beauty as I see and understand beau- 
ty and in my own way. If what I have 
done is good, I am happy, if bad, I 
am sorry; but I have been honest to 
my own ideals and straightforward 
in the pursuit of what I think is 
right.” 

With such a philosophy the young 
composer of today and tomorrow 
need not be worried by what the 
critics say nor by what the public 
thinks. He will be justified in terms 
of his own creative talent whether 
those talents be five, two, or only 
one. Then he, too, whether great or 
small, may hear the voice, “Well 
done, thou good and faithful serv- 


ant.” >>> 
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MUSICALS, 


OLD AND 


NEW 


(Continued from page 16) 


and personalities of the “good old 
days.” In the prologue, I have gone 
so far as to credit Victor Herbert 
and Sigmund Romberg, but if the 
credits were to be complete they 
would include Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Rudolf Friml, Karl Hoschna, George 
M. Cohan and others. 

As stated earlier, the most difficult 
thing is to be “original,” even in 
the new treatment of an old theme. 
So much has already been said and 
done that, unless we are profound, 
contemporaneously misunderstood 
leaders of an extreme world of 
thought, the best we can do is sepa- 
rate the gems from the dross, resur- 
rect them if need be, and offer our 
own comment in the light of pres- 
ent-day understanding. Quite often 
one is accidentally good, or even 
profound. Relaxed spoofing of some- 
thing we love is perhaps one way of 
stumbling across additional dimen- 
sions of satire with a curious balance 
of substantial humor and “naive” 
punning. 


Little Mary’s song titles in them- 
selves recall a few of the most popu- 
lar operettas. The Forest Rangers 
has been composed in the form of 
the traditional male chorus numbe1 
such as Herbert’s famous Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp from Naughty Mari- 
etta. The Naughty, Naughty Nancy 
song is obviously another plagiary 
of a song from the same show. Every 
Little Nothing will recall the de- 
lightful number from Hoschna’s 
Madame Sherry, originally entitled 
Every Little Movement, later used 
in the movie, Presenting Lily Mars, 
with Judy Garland, Marta Eggert, 
Connie Gilhurst and Van Heflin. 
Colorado Love Call, of course, brings 
to mind Indian Love Call from 
Friml’s Rose Marie. And so it goes. 

Perhaps the success of such shows 
as Little Mary Sunshine is an indica- 
tion of an upsurgence in apprecia- 
tion of the musical fun of the im- 
mediate past. The growing popu- 
larity of the revival of The Charles- 
ton is another sign of this genera- 


tion’s delight with such things usu- 
ally considered passé. The musical 
comedy of should offer the 
same basics it has provided in the 
past. A good time should be had 
by all, highlighted with a strong 
admixture of pleasing melody, both 
rousing and soothing ensemble sing- 
ing, dances of kinds, and 
good lyrics and dialogue to tie it all 
together in a plausible fashion. If it 
is not always hilariously funny, it 
can be topical, and should end hap- 
overwhelming 


today 


various 


pily despite odds 
against a happy denouement. ‘The 
style should be light, the ideas de 
void of complexity, and the whole 
should be understandable, light- 
hearted and attractive to the ave 
age theatre patron. (If a delicious 
dinner can be included, so much 
the better!) 

In Albert Schweitzer’s words: “Art 
in itself is neither painting nor po- 
etry nor music, but an act of cre 
ation in which all three co-operate.” 
Or, as Gilbert’s favorite jester has 
said, “For, look you, there is humor 
in all things, and the truest philoso- 
phy is that which teaches us to find 


it and to make the most of it!” DDD 
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Organized Audiences 


JACK HOWELLS 


the field of artist 
has centered 


M Y work in 
4 


management 
chiefly on the organization of mem- 
bership campaigns and _ providing 
communities interested in a concert 
series with the musicians it would 
like to include in its coming season. 
After many years of the usual dele- 
gation of responsibilities to local 
music enthusiasts, I have grown to 
admire tremendously the devotion 
and ambition on the part of these 
volunteer workers. They bring to 
their communities the finest in mu- 
sic with no financial reward, simply 
a selfless desire to make the com- 
munity a better place in which to 
live, offering opportunities for cul- 
tural entertainment to their families, 
and to those who want and seek it. 
rhirty-two years ago it became 
evident that only in the most urban 
cities were such opportunities availa- 
ble to enjoy the listening experience 
of great artists and music. The ques- 
tion arose, fortunately, and was first 
answered by the eminent musicolo- 
gist, Sigmund Spaeth, now Editor of 
Music Journal. He can well be 
called the founder of the present- 
day Columbia Artists’ Community 
Concert program which in 1928 be- 
gan its service of taking the finest of 
new and “old’”’ music and artists to 
the far corners of the nation. Lesser- 
known musicians are served, too, in 
that they are given a broad proving- 
ground in which to more fully real- 
ize their talents; these are the great 


names of tomorrow. And, on the 


{ graduate of Westminster Choir Col- 
lege and Temple University, Jack Howells 
has been a representative of Columbia 
irtists Management’s Community Concerts 
for twelve years. He is a former actor, 
singer and educator and recognizes the 
essential role played by the concert field 
in America’s musical growth. 
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other side of the coin, students and 
enthusiasts are able to witness the 
artist in person, creating on the spot, 
which can be enriching and inspira- 
tional far beyond the medium of 
movies, radio, television or phono- 
graph. 

Many have asked about the actual 
operation of concert management in 
the various cities and towns. A mem- 
bership campaign is held each year, 
at which time anyone interested in 
enjoying the concerts may join for 
the coming season. The final selec- 
tion of artists will be determined by 
the number of subscribers to the 
series and the wishes vf the local 
committee. The series is planned to 
please the most people most of the 
time. 


Effect on the Country 


The success of the venture is 
measured in the fact that all of us— 
the volunteer workers and concert 
management—have made of the 
North American continent the great- 
est musical country in the world, 
where more concerts of the highest 
calibre are given each year than in 
any other country on earth—includ- 
ing Russia! (It is interesting to note 
that more money was spent in the 
United States last year on concerts 
than on baseball. I do not wish to 
suggest a decrease in the popularity 
of baseball, but many of us compre- 
hend things best by comparison, and 
what better way to point up the 
upsurge of concert-going than by 
comparison with our national sport?) 

The concert management field of- 
fers a variety of experiences which 
might be labeled as “fringe bene- 
fits.” Occasionally a representative 
will be asked to escort an artist on 
tour. One of my favorite tours was 


with Lily Pons, who needs no intro- 
duction to a‘reader of Music Jour- 
nal. During her most recent tour, we 
were met by a group from the local 
committee. Miss Pons was to ride in 
one car while I was to accompany 
the luggage in another. While pre- 
paring to leave the station someone 
asked if there was anything we 
might need. I said “Yes, there is. 
Would it be possible to stop and get 
some beer for Miss Pons?” There 
was a sudden reaction to this, since 
it is well known that the artist does 
not drink. I filled in the awkward 
silence with the explanation that I 
had phoned ahead for a hair ap- 
pointment for Miss Pons and that 
she always has her hair rinsed in 
beer — “an old European custom.” 
All was then relaxed and reporters 
began to scratch notes onto their 
pads. It made good newspaper cov- 
erage the next day! 

The coming of age musically in 
America has had far-reaching effects 
abroad. The demand for American 
singers for opera and concert is 
tremendous. Americans have tri- 
umphed in most of the opera houses 
of Europe, England and South 
America. Many singers and instru- 
mentalists have walked away with 
prizes in the world’s foremost com- 
petitions and others have made 
highly successful tours of the world. 
To this must be added the enormous 
success of President Eisenhower’s 
Cultural Exchange Program, admin- 
istered by A.N.T.A., and we can be 
justly proud of the past quarter- 
century of musica] development. At 
home, however, I feel that the larg- 
est part of this development has 
been achieved by Community Con- 


(Continued on page 111) 
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A Word for Musicology 


CHARLES FREDERICK SCHRODER 


XACTLY what is musicology and 

what is its place in the music 
curriculum? This is a question that 
often arises among music students 
as well as laymen. The use of the 
word “musicology” to denote this 
particular branch of music study is 
perhaps unfortunate. The word is 
an English version of the French 
term musicologie and has been adopt- 
ed in preference to the somewhat 
more restrictive German term, “mu- 
sical science” (Musikwissenschaft). 
As an English word, however, “mu- 
sicology” naturally conveys a number 
of all too restricted connotations. 
One is inclined to draw analogies be- 
tween this particular word and such 
similar terms as biology, physiology 
and geology. If one maintains this 
analogy strictly, then musicology 
should denote simply the scientific 
study of music. 

This is too restrictive a scope, how- 
ever, to ascribe to the discipline of 
musicology. To many, the idea of 
a “science of music” implies little 
more than a study of the physical 
processes of music —i.e., primarily 
acoustics. A study of the physical 
bases of music, however, is only a 
small subdivision of the field of 
musicology. In order to understand 
what the study of musicology actual- 
ly involves, one must come to think 
of music as a fully legitimate field for 
scholarly investigation and analysis. 

It is important for the musician 
to know something about the history 
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sicology, preparing a dissertation on 19th- 
century musical aesthetics. He has done 
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of musicology and what musicologists 
of the past have set out to accomplish. 
From a historical standpoint, musi- 
cology is a German discipline, for it 
was in Germany that it was first 
accepted as a legitimate part of the 
humanities curriculum. It was large- 
ly through the efforts of such pioneer 
musical scholars as Dr. Karl Friedrich 
Chrysander (1826-1891), Dr. Hugo 
Riemann (1849-1919) and Dr. Guido 
Adler (1855-1941) that musicological 
studies became an established and 
recognized area of scholarship within 
German universities. Folkowing the 
steps of Johann Nikolaus Forkel 
(1749-1818), a pioneer German mus- 
ical scholar and researcher, Chry- 
sander and Adler adopted an essen- 
tially documentary orientation in 
their work—a characteristic feature 
that has persisted in later German 
musicological studies. Riemann was 
inclined toward a more philosophi- 
cal and diffuse type of scholarship 
and became a prime example of the 
encyclopedic German musical schol- 
ar. There was indeed hardly a single 
area of music history and theory that 
his writings left untouched. 


German Scholarship 


Chrysander and his younger asso- 
ciate, Philipp Spitta (1841-1894), 
really opened German musical schol- 
arship to the world of musicians at 
large through the establishment of a 
new scholarly periodical, the Jahr- 
biicher fiir musikalische Wissen- 
schaft, in 1863. This pioneer publica- 
cation was later supplanted by the 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Musikwissen- 
schaft, established in 1885 under the 
editorship of Guido Adler. 

Thus, the basic idea of musicology 
denoting the application of systema- 
tic scholarship and research to the 
field of music, is essentially a Ger- 


man contribution to the modern 
musical curriculum. The notion had 
occurred to German musical scholars 
that music history should have a 
scientific basis of study in the same 
manner as did literature, mathema- 
tics and aesthetics, especially as they 
were taught in German universities. 
Che objective of the new discipline 
of musicology, or musical science, 
was to raise musical scholarship to 
a level of seriousness and accuracy 
that characterized other fields in the 
humanities area. 

In order to obtain their scholarly 
objectives, German musical research- 
ers, particularly Adler and his fol- 
lowers, developed a method of study 
known as the “style critical’ ap- 
proach. They firmly believed that 
such a system could uncover and 
formulate a definite knowledge of 
precisely what elements constitute a 
given musical style in a given his- 
torical period. In their philosophy 
of musical development, musical 
form and “schools” of composers 
constituted the keys to an under- 
standing of style in a_ particular 
period. The Adler followers directed 
their attention largely toward trac- 
ing the origin of musical forms 
how they became more elaborate, 
how they disintegrated, and what 
new forms evolved from them. Adle1 
himself was convinced that the key 
to an understanding of musical de- 
velopment lay in a discovery of the 
reciprocal correlation between the 
forms and the musical 
the repertory in a given style period. 

Musicology was readily accepted 
as a scholarly discipline in several 
large German and Austrian universi- 
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ties during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. In this way, 
musicological centers became firmly 
established in Berlin, Leipzig, Vien- 
na and Munich. Programs of study 
were soon set up through which a 
student could earn a doctorate in 
the science of music. 

French universities in the later 
ninetenth century were not so ready 
to recognize the new discipline of 
musical scholarship as were universi- 
ties in the German-speaking coun- 
tries. Many outstanding scholars in 
France found it necessary to do their 


musical research without holding 
an official university position. The 
number of musicology positions in 
French universities is more limited 
than in Germany, and often profes- 
sors of musicology have obtained 
these positions not by their reputa- 
tions as scholars but primarily on 
their merits as performers or compos- 
ers. The same situation is somewhat 
true in a number of American uni- 
versities. 

Musicology was something of a 
late-comer in the educational cur- 
riculum in the United States, but the 
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number of students and teachers 
engaged in this pursuit has increased 
enormously during the past twenty- 
five years. The first full-time musi- 
cology position was established at 
Cornell University in 1930. Since this 
time, many colleges and universities 
in America have established either 
part-time or full-time musicology 
positions. Along with this emphasis 
on the scholarly approach to music 
study, many schools have strength- 
ened their music library holdings 
considerably. 

The place of musicology in the 


music curriculum has become in- 


| creasingly important with the in- 


creased emphasis in America upon 
the possession of advanced academic 
degrees as a prerequisite for college 
and university teaching. The day 
has almost passed in which a person 
with only a_ professional type of 
training in music can hope to secure 
a good college or university teach- 
ing position. Administrators are de- 
manding more and more that music 
teachers have a good liberal arts 
background. Courses of the musicol- 
ogical type are becoming a basic part 
of this necessary background. 

A study of musicology broadens 
the vision of the advanced music 
student in several ways. First, a 
scholarly study of music history al- 
most demands that a student learn 
to handle a language other than his 
own native tongue. The ability to 
handle material in a foreign lan- 
guage, particularly German and 
French, is always useful to a music 
teacher. Furthermore, the study of 
musicology is one possible safeguard 
against the development of musical 
provincialism. The instrumentalist 
or vocalist is given a knowledge of 
some of the great musical treasures 
that lie outside his own particulat 
area of performance. Courses in mu- 
sicology also offer the student excel- 
lent training in the use of library 
materials and train his mind in the 
disciplined analytical approach to 
music study. The student who is 
well grounded in musicology learns 
to think of music analytically and 
not simply in a descriptive manner. 
This analytical type of approach, in 
turn, compels a student to come to 
grips with problems of musical mean- 
ing which purely descriptive meth- 
ods of music study fail to convey. 

Let us now face up to some of the 
problems and limitations in the field 
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of musicology. One cannot deny that 
the study of musicology in both 
European and American universities 
still leaves certain things to be de- 
sired. 

First, one may mention that mu- 
sicologists have traditionally had a 
backward-looking attitude and orien- 
tation. The criticism is often leveled 
against musicologists that they are 
oblivious of their own time. How 
can the desire to exhume musical 
treasures of the past be co-ordinated 
with an interest in music as a living 
and growing art? 

Some American universities have 
attempted to solve this problem by 
effecting a closer rapport between 
their musicology and theory divi- 
sions. Similar types of training are 
usually given in both areas, and 
their course offerings tend to supple- 
ment each other. Moreover, a num- 
ber of American universities are now 
offering musicology courses that deal 
with twentieth-century music. This 
fact alone seems to disprove the com- 
monly-held notion that musicologists 
are concerned solely with antiquarian 
detective work. 


Apparent Dangers 


Another criticism often leveled 
against musicology is that it tends to 
substitute the “ology” for the music. 
To many people, professional music 
scholars appear to become bogged 
down in such matters as sources, 
footnotes, autographs and facsimiles 
and thereby neglect music as a crea- 
tive and interpretive process. Mod- 
ern musicology has apparently not 
yet come to grips with the problem 
of how to treat the complete musical 
experience. Many scholarly analyses 
have failed to define adequately the 
relationship between the whole and 
its parts in the musical process. It 
is probably in the realm of musical 
aesthetics and musical psychology 
that musical scholars have the great- 
est number of problems yet to solve, 
or at least to define more adequately. 
Indeed, it appears that the musicol- 
ogist must also be something of a 
musical psychologist. 

It is also of considerable interest 
to observe the types of research pro- 
jects that are being undertaken by 
doctoral students in musicology to- 
day. A glance at the latest edition 
of the booklet titled Doctoral Dis- 
sertations in Musicology, prepared 
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by Helen Hewitt, will reveal the 
wide range of studies that are car- 
ried on under the general heading 
of musicology. The titles of these 
doctoral dissertations suggest prac- 
tically every aspect of the historical 
and theoretical side of music. Al- 
though many dissertations have in- 
volved the transcription and editing 
of early music, many deal with the 
theoretical problems of recent music. 
Historical research and _ theoretical 
research are often seen to comple- 
ment each other in these projects. 
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Some dissertations are essentially bi- 
ographical studies and deal with the 
works of one composer, while others 
are concerned with musical prob- 
lems, theories, and concepts — theit 
definition and how they have af- 
fected the course of music history. 
To think of musicology as involving 
only historical research in musical 
archives is te entertain too narrow 
an idea of what the field actually 
embraces. 

Despite their inability to crack the 
secrets of the creative and aesthetic 
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processes in music, musicologists of 
the past century have provided us 
with a true storehouse of challenging 
and rewarding material, both in 
books and in scholarly editions. The 
very difficulty of dealing with much 
of their subject matter has probably 
accounted at least in part for the 
extreme resourcefulness of their 
quests. From an over-all point of 
view, the musicologist indeed ap- 
pears to have made many positive 
contributions to the training of the 
advanced music student in both 
European and American universities. 
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the director use the work of the 
young composer for this purpose? 
The survey reveals he would by 
95.6%. 

If an unknown composer should 
submit a work to you, would you 
program it if you found it worthy 
of performance? 100% of the direc- 
tors answered “‘yes.” A performance 
means much to the composer. It is a 
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step toward publication, and the 
band director can do this for the 
composer if his work looks promising. 

Do you personally encourage young 
composers to submit their works to 
school bands? The survey has reveal- 
ed that the directors not only accept 
scores from unknown composers but 
in most cases personally encourage 
them to send scores. 87% answered 
“yes” to this question. At the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming is a chamber 


| band which rehearses and programs 


only contemporary band music. At 


| the University of Washington during 


the past twelve years, Walter Welke 
programs a summer concert of con- 
temporary music consisting mostly 
of manuscripts. Certainly many other 
bands offer assistance in a similar 
manner. 

There should also be mention of 
the Ford Foundation. It provides 
twelve school systems each with an 
exclusive composer to write for their 
bands. These bands rehearse and 
program the composer’s works and, 


| says John Davies, director of the Elk- 
| hart (Indiana) High School Band, 
| “the students have benefited greatly 
| both in sight-reading and perform- 
| ance.” It therefore is most helpful to 

the students as well as being a won- 
| derful opportunity for the composer. 


Are you continually on the look- 


| out for new band literature on the 


market (published)? 100% of the di- 
rectors answered “yes.” Published 
music is their main source for obtain- 
ing band literature, yet many direc- 
tors commented on the amount of 
trash on the market and the need for 
good literature. The unknown com- 
poser should be aware of this situ- 
ation and let himself be known and 
heard. 

It is hoped that this survey has 
shown the young composer that the 
school band directors are more than 
willing to help him and that it has 
provided a spark of encouragement 
for him. To the band directors can 
be given many thanks if not outright 
praise for what they are doing for 
the unknown composer, and it is 
hoped that they will continue in 
their efforts to see that the unknown 
composer becomes recognized. >>> 
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FADIMAN DRAWS OUT MENUHIN 
(Continued from page 46) 


to your shoulder makes you feel a 
part of it and it a part of you? 


MENUHIN: It makes an enormous 
difference, because one has to build 
one’s body around the violin to feel 
at all comfortable with it. It de- 
mands a special adaptation of the 
body to the violin, and, unless you 
do it, the violin remains a strange, 
alien body within yours. . . . 

FADIMAN: From what you've said, 
the human voice and the violin do 
seem to have a great deal in com- 
mon, but I’m going to try to nail 
you down. What is it they do have 
in common? How are they alike? 

MENUHIN: Well, there is the abil- 
ity to share infinitely a particular 
sound,—to give it an infinity of nu- 
ances to vibrate. We can vibrate on 
the violin widely, narrowly, slowly, 
quickly,—giving every kind of in- 
flection to a sound. ... 

Yes, I can understand 
violinist, 


FADIMAN: 
that. Have you, as a 
learned anything definite from listen- 
ing to a great singer? Can one, by 
listening to a great singer, improve 
one’s playing? 

MENUHIN: Oh, yes. Not only 
listening to a great singer, but to 
any beautiful music well-performed, 
one gets inspiration. Perhaps the 
most intense period that I went 
through, in which I was influenced 
by the voice, was somewhere around 
1933 or ’34, when my father and I 
drove to Salzburg, and for about two 
weeks we heard Mozart opera. We 
heard Mozart morning, noon and 
evening, and that was really the 
turning-point in my life as far as 
Mozart was concerned. I had always 
loved him, but I then really dis- 
covered something more of the tradi- 
tion of his background, and of the 
way he was sung. For instance, be- 
fore one can interpret Mozart on 
any instrument, one must realize 
that he wrote as if he were writing 
music for words; every note is a syl- 
lable, so to speak, and every phrase 
is a gesture. You could have put al- 
most any of his melodies into an 
operatic context. 


FADIMAN: Does 
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that make him | 
easier to sing than in the case of 


another composer? 

MENUHIN: Well, it makes him 
make more sense to the _ instru- 
mentalist if you realize that he is 
writing as if you were a singer act- 
ing a particular part and you were 
either declaiming or lamenting or 
cajoling,—and doing it in syllables. 

FADIMAN: Yes, I see what you 
mean. By way of conclusion, Mr. 


Menuhin, I’d like to turn to another 
quotation of yours, if I may. You 
say, “No matter how humble and 
modest the results, we must make 
music ourselves.” Did you mean by 
that, that everybody should study 
some instrument or another? I mean, 
is it really true that performing mu- 
sic badly is more rewarding than 
simply listening to it? 

MENUHIN: Well, what I meant is 
that the gap between the public per- 
formance and the private perform- 
ance has grown so enormously wide 
that it has to be bridged in some 
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way to keep our culture alive. In 
other words, there are a few people 
who are professionals and specialists 
at playing music and recording it, 
and the rest must passively sit back 
and listen to it on their hi-fi ma- 
chines. There is too great a gap there 
between the active and the passive. 
In other words, you cannot hope to 
have even a few very great inter- 
preters or composers, unless you 
have a live interest in music. 

FADIMAN: And that means play- 
ing more instruments. >>> 





A HISTORY OF CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
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are well presented in his books, The 
Young Explorer at the Piano and 
the Young America at the Piano 
series, making use of familiar folk 
tunes, compositions by the masters, 
and children’s original compositions. 

For an immediate rewarding ex- 
perience, the first lesson begins with 
familiar songs such as Hot Cross 
Buns, or songs taught by ear, ap- 
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propriate for age, season, etc. The 
emphasis is on singing the melody 
as fingers play first in the air, and 
rhythms are clapped before songs 
are played at the keyboard. Usually 
the black keys are used first as they 
stand out in obvious divisions and 
early avoid the old mental block 
against playing in sharp and flat 
keys. Musical notation is not intro- 
duced until after some muscular co- 


| ordination and “feel” of the key- 


board correlated with sound have 


| been developed. Both hands are used 
| either separately or together from 
| the 
| melodies and transposition are in- 


very first lesson. Harmonizing 


troduced very early and soon crea- 


| tive activities and sight-reading tech- 
| . . 
| niques are also emphasized. 


The Piano Instruction Committee, 
during the chairmanship of Dr. Bur- 
rows, published several bulletins 
through the M.E.N.C., designed to 
help parents, teachers, boards of edu- 
cation and administrators to see the 
possibilities of contributing to the 
enrichment of human growth and 
development through piano in the 
schools. One of the most extensive 
of these is the Handbook for Teach- 
ing Piano Classes, published in 1952. 

At the University of Houston, 
Texas, on Station KUHT-TYV, Pro- 
fessor George Stout introduced Key- 
board Experience to what is proba- 
bly the world’s largest piano class, 
estimated between three and fou 
thousand persons of all ages. 

Dr. Robert Pace of Teachers Col- 


| lege, Columbia University, is one of 


the country’s leaders in the group 
method of piano instruction today. 
He has applied the contributions of 
sociology and psychology in the de- 
veloping science of group dynamics 
to the piano class. Dr. Pace says, 
“.... people learn more in less time 
when they study together. They not 
only profit from each other’s suc- 
cesses and failures, they form a criti- 
cai, yet sympathetic audience. If one 
student falters, others carry on the 


| rhythm, and the important principle 


of ‘keeping going’ is realized. Good 


| students encourage the less adept to 
| keep trying, and the element of 
| healthy competition also acts as an 


inspiration.” 
The “multiple 


key” 


approach, 
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widely advocated by his predecessor 
at Columbia, Dr. Raymond Bur- 
rows, is further explored and im- 
plemented by Dr. Pace. This in- 
cludes early harmonization of melo- 
dies, transposition, creative experi- 
ences and sight-reading techniques, 
with music from all ages and a 
trend toward emphasis on contem- 
porary compositions. “The Robert 
Pace Piano Series” incorporates his 
philosophy. 

A unique contribution to the 
group piano instruction develop- 
ment is the work of Mr. Guy Duck- 
worth at the University of Min- 
nesota. One of the generally recog- 
nized difficulties involved in the 
group method is the lack of ade- 
quately trained teachers. Mr. Duck- 
worth offers a college course in 
“Normal Piano” which is opening 
the way to the solution of this prob- 
lem. Fine musicianship must be the 
goal of group piano, according to 
Mr. Duckworth. This is contrasted 
to the earlier “music for the masses” 
theme which often failed, due to 
over-emphasis on quantity rather 
than quality. 

No doubt every teacher has 
wished for the ideal student who is 
talented, industrious, creative, intel- 
ligent and co-operative. This com- 
bination can be found in the class 
piano situation where the several 
students may share their respective 
strengths and help each other over- 
come individual weaknesses. Success 
in this field, as in all education, de- 
pends on the ability of the teacher 
and character of the course. >>> 





CHALLENGE TO 
A SMALL COMMUNITY 
(Continued from page 60) 


singers in town. Almost providenti- 
ally two new choir directors were 
hired by two of the larger churches, 
and we borrowed one singer from 
the next town. The calibre of the 
soloists was comparable to nearly 
any professional. 


After months of telephoning, re- | 


hearsing and hard work, the day of 
the performance finally came. Frank- 
ly, we wondered if anyone would 
attend. I had run off two hundred 
programs and fully expected to re- 
turn home with about half of them. 
To our great surprise and delight the 
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church was filled. Our audience num- 
bered approximately five hundred. 
The response was overwhelming; 
they are still talking about The Mes- 
siah., 

The next issue of our weekly news- 
paper carried an editorial commend- 
ing our efforts and results. The fel- 
lowship among the various denomi- 
nations was also strengthened as a 
result. Since then the Liberty Com- 
munity Chorus has organized and 
elected its own officers. We have ac- 


TS 


have crafted 


f the only cymbals 
made anywhere in 
the world by 


ZILDJIANS. 


faye) 


quired new members. Several pro- 
jects have been discussed for the 
future. One idea is to sponsor some 
of our more talented members in 
recitals. And the chorus will present 
a minimum of two programs a year, 
at Christmas and Easter. 

Our quest for a musica] challenge 
led to a lot of hard work, a great deal 
of pleasure and a feeling of pride 
and accomplishment. Every town of 
comparable size should be able to 
experience the same joy. >>> 
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A CHANCE FOR YOUNG COMPOSERS 
(Continued from page 40) 


pieces being Fum, Fum, Fum and 
The Last Month of the Year, sung 
by junior high choruses in Decem- 
ber of 1959. The first program in 
the high school was in March of 
1960 and for this concert I wrote 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra, 
in which I played the solo part, 
Pastorale for Trombone and Band 
(the band being of a chamber vari- 
ety and containing flutes, oboes, clar- 


inets, bassoons, horns, baritone, tuba 
and piano), Three American Folk- 
songs and A Thing of Beauty 
(Keats) for girls’ chorus and band, 
Oh, Sing unto the Lord (Psalm 96) 
for junior high mixed chorus and 
To Music (James Fell) for mixed 
chorus and band. 

I was very fortunate in that the 
orchestra performed two numbers 
of mine with music by Barber and 
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Hanson at the convention of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in Atlantic City in March, 
1960. The composers and host direc- 
tors were also present at some closed 
and open meetings featuring panel 
discussions and questions from the 
floor. 

The past year eventually pro- 
duced a number of other compo- 
sitions which I might not otherwise 
have written. Among them were 
Heartbeat Waltz and Little Suite 
for orchestra; Three Animal Songs 
(Belloc) and Three Limericks in 
Canon Form for chorus, and On the 

| Go, a piece for strings in lighter 
vein, with sections in perpetual mo- 
tion style, pizzicato and broad bow- 
ings. 

My position in the midst of crowd- 
ed suburbia enabled me to visit other 
schools and become acquainted with 
their music departments. I wrote 
music for some of these groups, 
even where the particular organiza- 
tion was not found to be in the 
Hempstead system. These works in- 
cluded We Like It Here, a march 
for junior high band; Lovers Love 
the Spring (Shakespeare) for junior 
high mixed chorus; Prelude and 
March, for elementary band; Blue 
Hue for saxophones and rhythm sec- 
tion, and Flat Two for large band. 
There have been other numbers 
written during the school year and 
performed by independent organiza- 
t1ons. 

To summarize, the year has been a 
profitable one for two main reasons, 
the first being the chance to become 
much better acquainted with the 
capabilities of the various perform- 
ing groups found ir public schools. 
This can obviously be best done by 
being present at rehearsals and per- 
formances, rather than by studying 
scores or by listening to recordings. 

| The second reason is the chance to 
have almost unlimited time for the 
| writing of music for imminent per- 
formance by groups, and to listen 
| to progress of the pieces through 
| rehearsals up to performance time, 
| thereby learning which sections are 
easily played and which ones are 
more difficult, and perhaps even why 
| these sections are hard—rhythm, en- 
| semble, technical problems. Never- 
_ theless it will be a nice change to re- 
| turn to college teaching and perhaps 
| to try composing of a somewhat dif- 
| ferent nature—such as chamber or 
| church music. >>> 
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Music for the Very 


DOROTHY DOANE 


F a reading teacher spent her en- 

tire class time reading stories to 
the children who had no books, per- 
haps pausing to let them memorize 
a particular sentence or two by rote 
once in a while, would the children 
learn to read? 

Then, how in the world can a 
child be expected to know how to 
read music if he does not have the 
book in front of him to see for him- 
self,—a book he can take home and 
show to his family,—a book he can 
call his own? 

We all agree it is fine for children 
to learn good songs and know the 
pleasures of singing these songs to- 
gether, but how is a child going to 
become aware of the contents of the 
musical score without the page be- 
fore him? 

No teacher would wait until there 
is a difficult mathematical problem 
to solve and then teach the child to 
read, saying, “Now, this letter is an 
H and this letter is an O and this 
letter is a W and together they spell 
the word how, which is the first 
word in the question.” But there 
have been cases when a violin has 
been put into the hands of a child 
and while this whole new experience 
of holding it under the chin with 
the left hand and moving the bow 
across the strings with the right is 
being mastered, the child is also 
learning where G, D, A and E are 
on the staff and piano so he can 
tune his instrument. Meanwhile he 





Dorothy Doane started her career as a 
public school music teacher and eventually 
became a composer. She is mainly inter- 
ested in providing material for use in the 
lower grade music classes in the public 
schools. She would welcome any correspond- 
ence and comments from the readers in 
care of Music Journal, or Lee Music Cor- 
poration, 1619 Broadway, New York City. 
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is learning to read the notes in the 
exercise. In all this confusion, is he 
happy? No. You can be sure he is a 
very disturbed youngster. 

Isn’t it logical to say the proper 
time to teach the child these first 
important mechanics of music is 
while he has only one musical in- 
strument to worry about, which hap- 
pens to be his own voice? 

At the Music Educators’ Conven- 
tions, where teachers, supervisors, co- 
ordinators, superintendents and 
principals meet writers, publishers 
and salesmen, it is apparent the in- 
terest in materials, books and teach- 
ing aids for small children is grow- 
ing—and this is encouraging. They 
are all in favor of using books from 
the Second Grade, one book for 
each child, for teaching the musical 
score and all it contains. From Jun- 
ior High School on up there are 
vast quantities of books and courses, 
but the books with the vocabulary 
suitable for small children are still 
rather scarce. 


Songs Not Enough 


Remember the time when lower 
grades were taught singing largely 
by rote and only a single copy of a 
book was used, and this by the 
teacher? During music classes the 
children learned songs, period. 
Doesn't this pin-point the reason 
why many adults today know so 
little about music? 

The pendulum must not swing 
the other way too far, either. No one 
wants to resort to teaching purely the 
mechanics of music alone, making 
the music class into a period of 
intellectual discipline and forgetting 
that music is the language of the 
emotions, that it provides the sense 
of being at peace with the world, 


that it warms the heart and fulfills 
the urge for a love of the beautiful 
which is an aesthetic experience 
needed by all human life. 

Busy research educators have es- 
tablished the fact that children must 
have varied musical experiences 
from Kindergarten, starting by (1) 
Learning to sing good songs by rote; 
(2) Learning to match tones; (3) 
Learning singing games which they 
can play at school or at home; (4) 
Learning rhythms; (5) Learning to 
listen to good music, distinguishing 
mood, rhythm, instruments and 
themes; (6) Using individual books 
from Second Grade on, to learn the 
mechanics of the musical score. 

If children can learn all about 
dinosaurs, atom bombs, space ships 
and satellites, there is no reason 
why, at this tender age, they can’t 
also start learning to identify the 
treble and bass clef, the notes, rests 
and signatures, the positions of notes 
on the staves, the construction of 
songs with their measures and bars 
and all the other elements such as 
dynamics and expression. Even if 
they learn only one fact each music 
period they will be making steady, 
year-by-year progress. 

There are books 
for teaching the mechanics of music 
in the lower grades; take, for ex- 


now available 


99 





ample, a book entitled Children’s 
Gateway to Music. 

Scene: Music 
Grade. 

Project: To acquaint the children 
with new musical terms: 1) 
Notes, 2) Stems, 3) Measures and 4) 
Bars. 

Procedure: A book is given to each 
child. They turn to page 3. They 
discuss the pictures they see there. 
They discover four words: in large 
print (NOTES, STEMS, MEAS- 
URES and BARS). They examine 
a real flower the teacher passes 
around the class and take particular 
note of the stem. They examine a 


period, Second 


four 


measuring-cup and a ruler and do 
a little measuring of quantities and 
desks. A bar of candy is passed 
around the class. Then the teach- 
er draws large oval notes on a 
large staff on the blackboard. The 
children are to add the stems, the 
notes, on the middle line and above 
having stems going down. The notes 
below the middle line have stems 
which go up,—down on the left side 
and up on the right. Those without 
stems are whole notes, those with 
open faces and stems are half notes, 
and those with the faces filled in 
are quarter notes. This is all on the 
“page 3” which they are studying. 
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By the time the lesson is finished, 
most of the class will be aware of 
four old words with new meanings: 
NOTES, STEMS, MEASURES and 
BARS. Before the period ends they 
must sing a song or two selected by 
the teacher, which they can enjoy 
with free rhythmic response. 

A child’s world is one of wonder, 
imagination and dreams and they 
must learn all kinds of songs to 
harmonize with this world. Singing 
is a pleasant, rewarding experience 
and as such helps to round out the 
plan of education. The outgiving 
children help the timid ones to 
forget themselves during a song. 
The awkward children learn to 
keep time by moving with the chil- 
dren who naturally have good rhyth- 


| mic tendencies. The strong voices 


learn to sing softly and the weak 
voices to sing louder. They follow 
the teacher’s directions and in a 


| general way they are learning to 


become better citizens. 

One other interesting fact about 
Children’s Gateway to Music is that 
its teacher’s manual : contains 
“twelve steps to be used in learning 


| a song from a book”’: 


1. Name the song and read the 


| lyric aloud several times, making 
| sure the class understands the mean- 
| ing. 


2. Name the time signature. 

3. Count the number of measures 
in the song. 

4. Name the first and last notes 
in the melody. 

5. Name the key of the song. 

6. While the melody is sung with 
“la’s” or “loo’s” have the class beat 
time softly by tapping on their 
desks, making sure the first beat in 
each measure is strongest. 

7. While the melody is played 
on the piano, have the class call out 
the chords as marked over the staff 
—or, even better, if the equipment 
is available, have them call out and 
play the chords on chord organs. 

8. Give the notes in the melody 
their letter names. 

9. Name the kinds of notes in 
each measure according to their 
time value. 

10. Point out anything unusual 
about the song. 

11. Learn to sing the song, words 
and music. 

12. Sing the song with the book 
closed. 

There is more to learning a song 
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than just singing it, and think of 
all the pitfalls they can avoid later 
if these good habits are formed early 
in their education. 

The music teacher for Primary 
and Elementary Grades, besides be- 
ing a musician, must be a psycholo- 
gist, a disciplinarian, a producer, a 
director, sometimes perhaps a song- 
writer, and once in a while an acro- 
bat. There is that ever-present chal- 
lenge and there is always a feeling 
of gratification. 


Some new collections of songs de- 
voted to the needs for program ma- 
terial can be found on the market 


these days for the lower grades. The | 
field is broadening and music is | 


now devoting its charms to helping 
Johnny learn to read, along with 


helping him to learn arithmetic, his- | 
can | 


tory and social studies. They 
read about it, sing about it, and 
then they will know about it. 


for education to take? >>> 





PARODIES ARE 


COMPLIMENTS 


(Continued from page 28) 


paign songs. 

Parodies were at their peak about 
1905-1912. Even Lincke couldn’t 
dodge “Nix on “The Glow-Worm,’ 
Lena, Lena, Play something else on 
your concertina.” That indicates the 
typical humor level of the day. 

A much abused song was She 
Was Bred in Old Kentucky. In one 
parody the verse introduced .a tear- 
ful tramp pointing to a sign that 
read “Boarding by the week.” Then 
“in trembling tones I heard that old 
tramp say”: 

She made bread in old Kentucky, 

guaranteed to never fade, 

Her husband is a dentist, and she’s 

working up his trade. 

I have got that house blacklisted, 

How I wish that I had missed it, 

That’s the worst bread ev-er was 

made. 


Another version claimed that “She 
was bread in old Kentucky, She was 
pie in New Orleans, She was cake in 
Cincinnati, And in Boston she was 
beans.” 

After the first World War a par- 
ody from England had wide circula- 
tion. My Home in Tennessee was 
and is a good song that was highly 
popular when the A.E.F. went to 
Europe. There it became The Tat- 
tooed Lady in a parody which the 
expeditionary forces brought back to 
delight the home folks. Versions dif- 
fer with singers, but this one is 
fairly standard: 

I paid a bob to see The tattooed 

Scotch lady, 

Tattooed from head to knee, She 

was a sight to see, 

For over her jaw Was the Royal 

Flying Corps, 
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And on her back Was the Union | 
Jack, How could one ask for 


more? 


But up and down her spine Was | 


the Queen’s Own Guard in line, 


And all around her hips Was a | 


fleet of battleships, 


While over each kidney Was a | 


bird’s-eye view of Sydney, 


But what I liked best, Right across | 


her chest, 
Was my home in Tennessee. 


Today we do not have the melo- 
dious, easily sung and remembered 
songs of the parody era. A parody 
that depends upon undated humor 
can, however, go on and on,—for 
example, “Be kind to our web-footed 
friends,” to the final tune of Sousa’s 
Stars and Stripes Forever, or “My 
father and mother were Irish, and I 
was Irish too,” also “We'll go down 
to Rauser’s to drink some lager 
beer,” both to the tune of We Won’t 
Go Home Until Morning,—or How 
Dry I Am, which came from the 
hymn, O Happy Day. Of course 
Wagner’s Wedding March is best 
known as “Here comes the bride, 
Catch on to her stride, See how she 
wobbles from side to side.” 

I agree with Sigmund Spaeth that 
a lasting parody is the greatest possi- 


ble compliment to the original song. | 
The parody is justified by the wide | 


popularity of the original. Beyond 
that, its words may have some last- 
ing merit, 


another. Parodies that have ranged 


from sharp satire to bouncy non- | 
sense could fill a large book, though | 
the extent of their contributions to | 
our culture might be debatable. >>> | 
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Oxford 


BOOKS ON 
MUSIC 


For the 
Woodwind Teacher 


Each of these short but compre- 
hensive books for the woodwind 
teacher is by a master. Practical 
hints for breath, embouchure, 
tongue and finger control, as well 
as for the care of the instrument, 
are included in the thorough cov- 
erage of all sides of the subject. 
The flute, oboe, and clarinet books 
contain a very long list of wood- 
wind solo and ensemble music, 
which alone is worth the price of 
the books. 


FLUTE TECHNIQUE 
by F. B. CHAPMAN 
68 pp $2.00 
OBOE TECHNIQUE 
by EVELYN ROTHWELL 
116 pp $2.00 
RECORDER TECHNIQUE 
by A. ROWLAND-JONES 
151 pp $2.50 
CLARINET TECHNIQUE 


by FREDERICK THURSTON 
106 pp $2.00 





The New Oxford 
History of Music 


VOLUME III 


ARS NOVA AND 


THE RENAISSANCE 
1300-1540 


Edited by GERALD ABRAHAM 
and DOM ANSELM HUGHES 


This volume covers the period 
when polyphonic music was greatly 
increasing in power and subtlety. 
Instrumental music and vocal 
works are covered and contribu- 
tors include Gilbert Reaney, Leon- 
ard Ellinwood, Manfred Bukofzer, 
Frank Harrison, Rudolf von 
Ficker, Charles van den Borren, 
Nanie Bridgman, Walter Salmen, 
Everett Helm. Illustrated. $11.50 


oy ~ At all bookstores 
| | OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
“ey 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 














HE most difficult task for any creative artist, 

and particularly a composer of music, is to 
produce something that will appeal both to dis- 
criminating critics and eventually to a reasonably 
large public. All art that could honestly be la- 
belled “permanent” has possessed this double ap- 
peal and continues to exercise it even after the 
critics themselves have forgotten their initia] en- 
thusiasm and retreated to such hackneyed terms 
as “old-fashioned,” “dated” and “reactionary.” 

What is not generally realized is that it is 


| much harder to create a work of art of such 


general and permanent appeal than to come up 

with a highly original, scientifically complex but obviously uninspired 
example of what has generally been called the “avant garde” or “modern” 
type. In other words, a “masterpiece” by Picasso or Matisse cannot be 
compared with the “photographic” painting of a Raphael or a Rembrandt. 
Such a play as Waiting for Godot or Krapp’s Last Tape should not be 
mentioned in the same breath with Shakespeare, or even Shaw or O'Neill. 


N the field of music an outstanding example may be found in the com- 

positions of the late Arnold Schoenberg. In his early days he wrote 
some respectable and highly attractive pieces, such as his first string quartet 
and the sextet, Verkldrte Nacht. They were strengly influenced by Wagner 
and Richard Strauss, but they gave promise of really important creations 
to come. Then Mr. Schoenberg decided upon originality at all costs and 
found it in a completely mechanical, mathematical formula, the “twelve- 
tone row,” representing the half-tone steps of the common chromatic scale. 
From then on, Schoenberg’s music surrendered al] claim to aesthetic sig- 
nificance and became a rather dull exercise in simple arithmetic. His 
apparently complicated works are actually far less important than a well- 
made sonata or symphony, based upon inspired themes. 


’UCH an opera as Alban Berg’s Wozzeck was far easier to write than 
\) a supposedly conventional Aida or Carmen, not to speak of a Meister- 
singer or Tristan. As a “reductio ad absurdum,” one might mention two 


| settings of the famous German poem, Die Lorelei. Franz Liszt turned its 


unpretentious but verbally perfect lines into an “art song,” completely 
artificial and uninspired, merely following the obvious accents of the text 
and introducing a few touches of conventional drama. The song is prac- 
tically never heard in this routine form. But a modest music teacher at 
Tiibingen University, Friedrich Silcher, was inspired by Heine’s words 
and gave them the perfect melodic setting, now known and loved all 
over the world. His task was more difficult than the elaborate treatment 
given to the Lorelei by Liszt, which was essentially the mechanical applica- 
tion of an established formula. (Too many songwriters, through the years, 
have suffered from the same delusion, merely following a text with correctly 


accented notes.) 


HE meeting-ground between sophisticated and naive musical tastes 

is not always clear. An immediate response from a mass audience may 
indicate nothing more than a “line of least resistance,” which explains 
the quick success of most popular tunes. The critics themselves may be 
wrong in their first reactions, to be corrected ultimately by a discerning 
public. But when a masterpiece of any kind has achieved the status of 
a “classic,” there is seldom real doubt as to the agreement of all honest 
minds and hearts. >>> 
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IS THERE 
A STRINGPHOBIA? 


(Continued from page 58) 
training in stringed instruments. En- 


courage these students and try to 
incorporate them into the program. 


So often these folks are discouraged | 


by the music educator who tells them 
that violins cannot be used in the 


band. They are out in the cold. The | 


music educator lies in wait, and 


sometimes encourages the student to | 
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switch to a wind instrument. 

If you have private teachers in 
your community, co-operate with 
them. Encourage the members of the 
string class to take private lessons. 
School music and private teaching 
can be of much mutual assistance. 


Invite Perf ormers 


If possible, invite a str inged instru- 
ment group to per form at a school 
assembly. Try to get a group of ap- 
proximately the same age level as 
yours, but get a group that will im- 
press your student body favorably. 
If there is a community symphony 
orchestra located in your area, often 
tickets are made available to student 
groups. The added attendance and 
interest will stimulate the community 
orchestra and develop student and 
community interest in your program. 

Very often in a two-person music 
department, vocal and instrumental, 
it is possible to hire a vocal teacher 
who has a stringed instrument back- 
ground. This makes for a desirable 
situation, especially in the smaller 
schools where a two-person staff is all 
that can be expected. You do not 
have to be in a large school to pro- 
mote a string program. 

If you feel that the cost of supply- 
ing instruments would be an obstacle, 
make an appeal through the local 
paper and P. T. A. bulletin. Amer- 


ica’s attics are full of violins that if | 


given a set of strings would be very 


useful for your beginning string | 


players. Be certain they are in play- 
ing condition. 


Much has been written on this | 
particular problem. It is hoped that | 
the facts, the opinions, and the con- | 


crete positive approach suggested 


} 


| 


here will illustrate the need for a | 


solution, and help steer music edu- 
cators toward it. D>> 
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Frank Clark 


Original compositions and arrangements for 


TRUMPET 


TRUMPET and PIANO 


Berlioz—Three Songs from the “Damnation of Faust. $1.50 
(a) Gothic Song (The King of Thule) 
(b) Song of the Flea 
(c) Faust’s Air 


(b) Divinites du Styx from “Alceste” 
Purcell—Trumpet Voluntary aa 
Rossini—Lord Preserve Me . .80 


THREE TRUMPETS 
Clark—Seicento (a Suite of Early Italian Music) sc-pts 2.00 


THREE TRUMPETS and TROMBONE 
Clark—St. Hubert’s Hunting Song sc-pts 1.00 


Sdition Musicus —New York 
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__ the guiding 
ee light for music 
WHAT IS IT? The Dynalevel is an entirely depa rtments 


new instrument that transforms the loudness 
of sound into light. wow DOES IT WORK? The light column extending from the 
. top of the Dynalevel is divided into eleven sections, 
each illuminated by a different color light. As sound 
becomes louder, successively higher lights be- 
come illuminated. WHERE IS IT USED? Indi- 
vidual Instruction: For visual teaching of breath 
support, control, dynamics, styling, phrasing; 
for evaluation of proficiency. Ensemble In- 
struction: For visual instruction in balance and 
an aid in practicing; for acoustical evaluation. 
» Recording: Gives visual indication to prevent 
m “overloading”... most common fault of non- 
professional recordings. Vocal and Speech: 
s Invaluable for teaching voice placement in 
singing; for projection and dynamicsin speech. 


Conn Corporation, Dept. K-2309 Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: [] Please send further details about your 
Dynalevel. C] | am interested in a demonstration. 


CORPORATION School 


address 
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The Challenge to 


Music Education 


E. CHAPPELL WHITE 


MERICAN education is under 

fire as seldom before. The 
voices crying in the wilderness 
against the dilution of the curricu- 
lum by hobby courses and group ac- 
tivities have suddenly become the 
voices of an imminent doom. When 
Russia launched its first successful 
Sputnik, public complacency regard- 
ing our educational system was rude- 
ly shaken. 

The re-evaluation has centered, 
quite natprally, on the physical sci- 
ences. Indeed, in the first reaction to 
Russia’s success, there was reason to 
fear that valuable programs in other 
areas would be curtailed as edu- 
cators responded to the demands of 
an awakened public for expansion 
in science. Sober thought has now 
asserted itself, however; and while 
the sciences remain in the center of 
the new concern, other fields—and 
music, I think, in particular—can 
profit from study and reform. 

We are told that a major failure of 
American scientific education is 
over-emphasis on applied science— 
on practical, mechanical results—at 
the expense of basic research. If this 
is true, then the failure cannot be 
isolated to one area; it springs from 
our basic educational philosophy and 
should cause us to ask if we have 
made similar mistakes in other 





Dr. E. Chappell White is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts at Emory University. 
He is also Music Critic of the Atlanta 
Journal, has been a member of the Atlanta 
Symphony and has taught at Agnes Scott 
College, He received his Ph.D. from Prince- 
ton University, B.M. from Westminster 
Choir College, A.B. from Emory University, 
plus summer work at Fontainebleau, 
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fields. In music, a frank answer has 
to be affirmative. 

Music is a relative newcomer to 
our schools and colleges; much of 
American music education takes 
place outside of the usual academic 
curriculum, with a large and im- 
portant part carried on by private 
teachers who are not connected with 
an institution. But the organization 
of the educational system in music, 
though it deserves attention, is less 
significant than the aims that moti- 
vate it. The trouble with the aims 
has been, and still is, that the em- 
phasis is on doing rather than learn- 


ing. 


What Price Music? 


The results of our failures are all 
too obvious. Students with years of 
experience in a school band or with 
prolonged study from a_ private 
teacher are frequently without even 
rudimentary knowledge of what mu- 
sic is all about. Not only do they 
lack acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of our musical heritage; they 
are ignorant of the nature of the 
basic elements that make up a mu- 
sical style. The cold, brutal fact is 
that they have been taught what to 
do with their fingers or their lips 
when they see ink spots on the page; 
of music itself they know next to 
nothing. 

No one would be so blind as to 
deny the importance of performance 
in the musical education of our 
young people. Participation is essen- 
tial and in most cases serves as the 
initial stimulus for interest in music. 
It is the primary means in further- 


—Reeves, Studios, Atlanta 


ing music education, but it must be 
understood as a means. One must 
do in order to learn; our mistake is 
to conclude that because one does, 
ene necessarily learns. ‘Taking per- 
formance as an end in itself can 
lead to training that is scarcely more 
significant than teaching a parrot to 
speak or a seal to play “America” on 
toy horns. And this is not education. 

Presumably the over-emphasis on 
tangible, . immediate results has 
arisen from our American love of 
the practical. Actually, nothing 
could be more impractical. In mu- 
sic, it has resulted in untold and 
appalling waste. 

If we face facts squarely, we cannot 
expect that every student who stud- 
ies an instrument will have the time, 
energy and talent to maintain a 
good technique throughout life. 
What we should be able to expect is 
that the disciplined hours spent in 
practice will be experience so rich in 
understanding that it will become the 
seeds for continuous music growth. 
If this is not the case, then the time 
spent is at best innocuous finger- 
wiggling; at worst it is an intolerable 
waste of energy and money. Train- 
ing is in no way education unless it 
carries with it increasing, conscious 
intellectual understanding. 

The common cliché that there are 
no short cuts in music is not entire- 
ly accurate. Young people can, and 
unfortunately do, acquire a certain 
amount of physical technique rapid- 
ly, with little real comprehension of 
what they are doing or why they are 
doing it. The joy of purely physical 
activity is soon outgrown, and then 
music is dropped with other childish 
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games. Since much of our teaching | 


is of the type that has no carry-over | 
value into maturity, the individual | Two Sets of fe rg 5 for all combinations 
who played an instrument as a child by CLARE GRUNDMAN 
but whose musical culture as an | 
adult is almost nothing has become f SSN 
a familiar figure in mala life. | QUIET CHRISTMAS MAGE )\\} 3 SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS 
SiR . 3 Traditional Songs DD uy Traditional Carols 
Music is certainly something to be | ‘ {4 ao. ; 
played as well as listened to. But | A Child Is Born g hy Pykga Bring a Torch ‘ 
Lullaby (“In Dulce Jubilo”) wA)| RA What Child is This? 


whether one plays or listens, music | ; 
is above all something to be ex- | Our Master Hath a Garden AO Angels We Have Heard on High 
perienced with understanding. While | Quiet Three Songs 
encouraging more performance and | Christmas Fer Caristuias 
* ‘8 8 6a . pe fo 6 Choral Arrangements 1963 
more listening, we should not lose | (with Plano accompeniment) 1964 
sight of the fact that American mu- | .20 each: 1965 
sical culture will rise, not merely by | declan i pom 
» Soc at See vena sl teeatin an ull Band Sets x 5 

oe A. annie weg audience and (for Band alone or Symphonic Band Sets. . 5.50 
participants, but by the quality. The | with Chorus) Extra Condensed Scores. .60 
establishment of sound values and | Extra Parts -30 
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necessary ingredients for improving (Piano Conductors only, Extra P/C 75 75 
quality. These are precisely the | no Full Score comers we Parts .30 .30 
points at which education should be | May be performed with combined Chorus, Orchestra and Band 


most influential and at which it has | Write for 1960 Christmas Catalog and Brochure 


most often failed. BOOSEY and HAWKES, Inc. 


Teachers are not alone responsi- | P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. |., N. Y. 
ble for the inadequacies. Most are (in Canada: 209 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


aware of deficiencies, which are | 


sometimes brought home with | —_—— 
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sickening clarity; for nothing is more | 
discouraging to a teacher than to | A ss 
find that his efforts have been of | 
only transitory or superficial value | e 
to the student. Most music teachers, MUSICIANS SELECT Ltecheeld stanvs AND RISERS 
therefore, would like to spend more 
time on fundamentals and to have 
the leisure for cultivating the stu- | 
dent’s mind as well as his fingers. 
But the pressures are too great. 
Johnny must be able to play a piece 
for admiring relatives. The football | me 
team must have a band to cheer its | 
victories. The school principal wants | FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
| FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


a high rating at the state festival. 

A teacher’s success in the community | xg PLATFORMS 
is usually equated with the number | 

of student recitals presented. Results 

that can be seen and heard must be 

produced now, and the society in SEATING 
which the teacher works demands —— 

that these take precedence over more 

basic values. 
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change must come from the teachers. | ine 

The task is not easy: it demands re- Just as compositions and arrangements differ 

education in the ideals of education | mae in “es _ quality, batch emcee for this 
oes eee oes 7 ae mien” A and risers. Acclaime irectors an onductors 

itself. Despite difficulties, howev CT, | consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality VALUABLE 
the opportunity is now; for now, if | —their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding free 
ever, the public is ready to recon- | Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed brochure 
‘de : iamaet | / hi . by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 

sider its educational philosophy. | tion, for long-range perfection! 


Americans have always had great | MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


faith (perhaps it has sometimes been } 
a little naive) that education can 2752 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin ’ 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra chargé each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%;% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. EDWIN STOYE, Dept. MJ-9 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 

Age if under 21 

Address 

Organization 


Phone 


Se a 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


| hit a C 
| sharp!” 


| solve all problems. A society made 


happy and cultured through univer- 
sal education is part of the great 
American dream. But now many are 
uneasy and uncertain, and some are 
even ready to abandon the dream. 
Never has articulate leadership been 
more urgently needed. 

In music the dream is still real 
and still possible; it only needs clar- 


| ification, a purging of the sensation- 


I°VE GOT A 


(Continued 


were merely the initials of my new- 
found friends. I gradually became 
familiar with the great music I was 
supposedly playing. But it nearly 
made me a physical wreck. Twice 
I had to be sent home and put under 
a doctor’s care before and during 
the actual shooting in Vienna. 

For the six months that we worked 
on the picture I spent as much time 
at the piano as before the cameras. 
The first thing I learned was the 
start of Beethoven’s Moonlight So- 
nata, supposedly easy because of the 
slow tempo. Actually it was harder 


| than some of the others, because the 


fingering had to be so accurate to 
pass muster with the music critics. 
Again and again, in rehearsal, Mr. 
Aller would cry out in agony, “You 
natural instead of a C 


Occasionally there were laughs in 
the studio when I would finish act- 
ing a piece and the sound-track 
would add one more note or chord. 
Mr. Bolet is a highly individual 
pianist and I could not always de- 
pend on a conventional interpreta- 
tion. But gradually the whole thing 
became clear. The keyboard turned 
into a diagram for stage business, 
like the chalk-marks on a floor. I 
may be entirely lacking in musical 
ability, but I have a good memory; 
and once I had learned the right 
actions for a certain passage I did 
not forget them. 

Liszt’s Campanella was the most 
difficult work in my repertoire, and 
next to that Chopin’s Black Key 
Etude, which unfortunately was left 
on the cutting-room floor. When I 
had completed the outdoor scene 
with the 6th Hungarian Rhapsody, 
I began to feel elated and full of 


al and superficial elements that ob- 
scure its true nature and hamper its 
realization. We must stubbornly re- 
ject all easy short cuts and attractive 
blind alleys, and tenaciously pursue 
the goal of increased musical aware- 
ness for every student. We must in- 
sist, in short, that all music training, 
of whatever type, from kindergarten 
to graduate school, be truly educa- 
tion in music. > > > 


LITTLE LISZT 


from page 7) 


confidence. I developed the manner- 
isms and temperament of a concert 
artist, shushing people in the studio 
if they dared whisper while I was 
“playing.” 

The climax came in the Hun- 
garian Fantasy, played with orches- 
tral accompaniment. We had had 
our difficulties in rehearsal, but sud- 
denly, before the cameras, everyone 
miraculously caught fire and we gave 
a truly magnificent performance. At 
the end all the players and specta- 
tors stood up, applauding wildly, 
and I took my bows as seriously as 
if I had actually played every note. 

Now that it is all over, I can look 
back at the experience with a rather 
grim smile. I can realize also how 
much I owe to the patient training 
given me by Victor Aller, who for 
months watched over me like a 
mother-hen, directing every move 
and gesture at the keyboard. The 
hard work, sometimes lasting 18 
hours a day, ultimately proved very 
much worth while. The only trou- 
ble is that I no longer think of my- 
self as just an actor. I suffer from 
the delusion of being an actual pi- 
anist,—not a mere everyday player, 
mind you, but the greatest of them 
all,—Franz Liszt himself! >>> 


The Southern Counties Gas Co. of 
California is sponsoring opera in the 
high schools of the area. The Edu- 
cational Opera Association tours the 
various schools with productions such 
as The Barber of Seville. A narrator 
introduces the story. The program 
has made opera so popular with the 
students it is being expanded for ad- 
ditional performances this winter. 
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CREATIVE ARTS 
IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 64) 


in technical education but they 
burned and tortured human beings 
because they allowed materialism to 
triumph over human _ values and 
ideals. 

Perhaps one way to avoid a heart 
attack, a stroke or an ulcer is to 
capitalize on the therapeutic value 
of writing a poem, painting a pic- 
ture or playing the piano. Thou- 
sands of our American citizens par- 
ticipate in “Little Theatre” produc- 
tions, play in community orchestras, 
and get involved in a variety of 
artcrafts as a release from the ten- 
sions and pressures of modern living. 
That’s another reason why the crea- 
tive arts are an indispensable part 
of a balanced educational program 
for an increasingly mechanized civili- 
zation. Music is no longer a frill but 
a fundamental of the highest order. 

In the city of tomorrow—when 
people will be living longer and 
working hours will be less—leisure 
time will be a major problem unless 
through education a person has 
learned how to make these hours 
creative. 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, speaking before the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators’ Regional Convention 
in 1958, said: ‘After all is said and 
done, inclusive of Sputniks and 
counter-Sputniks, the major problem 
of our day is not how to match in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles with 
those of the Russians, or our artifi- 
cial moon with theirs, but how to 
live in the same world with them.” 

The German philosopher, Goethe, 
expressed it this way: “A man should 
hear a little music, read a little 
poetry, and see a fine painting every 
day of his life in order that worldly 
cares might not obliterate the scene 
of the beautiful that God has im- 
planted in the human soul.” >>> 


The oldest musical festival in 
existence is the Three Choirs Festival 
in Worchester, Mass. Its 233rd meet- 
ing takes place this month, Septem- 
ber 4-9, with a program that includes 
Bach’s The St. John Passion, Han- 
del’s Messiah and many choral and 
orchestral works. 
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IN KEEPING WITH OUR POLICY TO 

FOSTER AND ENCOURAGE NEW 
COMPOSERS AND ARRANGERS, 
WE ARE PLEASED TO INTRODUCE— 


JACK DANE LITTEN—Native of Colo- 
rado — Graduated with music de- 
grees by the University of Colorado 
and Yale University—Organist-Choir 
Director of a New Haven, Conn. 
Church—Member of the Voice Fa- 
culty at Yale University. 
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*CHRIST IS BORN TODAY! 2 
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FREE 
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which includes a $1.00 Robert Whitford 
Master Lesson on Chords, a copy of Piano 
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Bank Book, and 7 other valuable items. 
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The Human Beethoven 


SISTER MARY SYLVESTER 


EETHOVEN has always been 
“The Great Musician” as far 
as I am concerned. I read some- 
where that Haydn’s music was the 
song of the child, Mozart’s that of 
the youth; but Beethoven’s was the 
song of the man. In fact, Beethoven 
himself said, “I want to strike fire 
from the soul of man.” That was 
why he favored the symphony, be- 
cause a symphony is a kind of view 
of life of a poet. Beethoven is the 
great poet and prophet of justice, 
equality and the Brotherhood of 
Man. Even in humor Beethoven is 
one of the chief creative spirits. In 
the last analysis, what is it that 
makes Beethoven great? It is the bal- 
ance of depth and of humanity. 
Speaking of Beethoven’s humanity, 
I am afraid I have always had the 
wrong impression of him as a man. 
To me he was irritable, anti-social, 
stubborn and eccentric. It was only 
recently that I completely reversed 
my attitude toward this great genius 
as a man. It happened when I came 
across a letter written in German by 
Beethoven himself. I thought per- 
haps other admirers of Beethoven 
would like to read my free transla- 
tion of his letter. Here it is: 
Heiligenstadt, Austria, 
October 6, 1802. 
Dear Brothers Karl and John, 

Oh, you ‘people who think I’m un- 
friendly, stubborn and gloomy, how 
you misjudge me! You don’t know 
the hidden reason behind what you 
see. From my very childhood my 





Sister M. Sylvester, O.S.B., teaches middle 
grades and music at St. Mary Priory, 
Nauvoo, Illinois. Last year she won a re- 
gional award in “The Bold Journey TV 
Contest” for teachers. She is a graduate 
of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 
and has also studied at The Institute of 
Music of the Art Publication Society, St. 
Louis. She has had many articles published 
in leading religious and educational peri- 
odicals, 


heart and my whole being have gone 
out in love and sympathy toward 
my fellow man. I wanted to do great 
deeds but for six years now I have 
suffered from an incurable illness 
which the doctors have made worse 
rather than better. I was born with 
a fiery, lively disposition which loves 
companionship but since early youth 
I’ve been forced to live a lonely, 
secluded life. If I did try to join 
a group of friends, my deafness 
spoiled things for me. I couldn’t 
make myself say, “Talk louder. 
Shout! I’m deaf.” How could I 
admit a defect in hearing which of 
all the senses should be the keenest 
in a musician and which I once pos- 
sessed in all its perfection? I simply 
couldn’t bring myself to admit my 
deafness. So forgive me if I seem to 
draw back when I would love to 
join the crowd. My affliction is dou- 
bly hard because it makes people 
misunderstand me. No pleasant con- 
versations, no sharing of thoughts 
and experiences for me. I’m _ all 
alone. Only the greatest necessity 
forces me into the company of men. 
I must live like an exile. Whenever 
I approach people I become terribly 
afraid that they might discover my 
ailment. It has been like that during 
the six months I’ve spent here in 
the country. Although my doctor 
told me to save what little hearing 
I have left as much as possible, some- 
times I have been forced by my 
natural sociability to mix with so- 
ciety. But what a humiliation for 
me not to hear the piper’s tune or 
the shepherd’s song which the man 
standing next to me could hear per- 
fectly. Experiences of that kind have 
brought me near to despair—to sui- 
cide. Only my music held me back. 
I couldn’t bear to think of my life 
ending until I had brought forth 
all the beauty I felt within me. And 
so I clung to this miserable existence 
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with its moods changing rapidly 
from lofty heights of joy to the deep- 
est despair. Patience is what people 


cal] it. I have it for my guide. I | 
hope to persevere in this my resolu- | 
tion until the thread of my life is | 
finally broken. Maybe things will get | 


better; maybe not. At thirty-two 


years of age I’m resolved to take | 


things philosophically. But it’s not 


easy; in fact, hardest of all for an | 


artist. Oh, God, You know my heart; 
You see how I love my fellowman, 


that I wish him well. Oh, all who | 


read this, please realize that you 
have done me an injustice. And you, 
my partners in pain, know that in 
me you have a fellow-sufferer who 
despite physical handicaps did all in 
his power to be an excellent mu- 
sician and a good man. 

After my death I want you, my 
brothers Kar] and John, to describe 
my illness to the public so that at 
least after my death the world may 
be reconciled with me. I also declare 
you to be my heirs. Divide what 


little I leave you honestly and peace- | 


fully and help one another. What- 
ever you did against me has long 
ago been forgiven. Brother Karl, I 
thank you especially for your kind- 
ness to me during these last few 
years. I hope you have a better, hap- 
pier life than mine. Teach your chil- 
dren virtue; that is what brings 
happiness — money won't. I speak 
from experience. Virtue is what 
raised me out of misery—virtue and 


my art kept me from suicide. Live | 


right and love each other. I want 


to thank all my friends, especially | 


Count Lichnowsky and Professor 


Schmidt. Please keep the Count’s | 
musical instruments at either of 


your houses. If you wish, you may 


sell them. I would be happy to help | 


you in this way, even in my grave. 
So let it be. Joyfully I go to meet 
death. I hope death comes only after 
all my creative powers have found 
fulfillment. But should it come 
sooner I would still be satisfied. Does 
death not free me from an endless, 
miserable existence? Come when you 
will; I gladly welcome you. Good- 
bye, my brothers, and don’t forget 
me entirely after I die. I deserve to 
be remembered by you because I 
often thought of how I could make 
you happy while I was alive. So be 
happy! 
Ludwig van Beethoven >>> 
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A. Laubin student oboes avail- 
able in the world today 


@ a new method of drop- 

forged keys makes profes- 

sional quality possible at stu- 
dent price 


Sole distributor for the United States 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 
117 W. 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
— Available only through dealers. 
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down quickly ... store compactly. Also combina- 

tion risers and portable stages for any event or 
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Mr. 


tor, Elmore, Minnesota Public High 


George Feuerhelm, Band Direc- 


School is shown above standing be- 
hind his new set of Slingerland 
#402 Olympic Tympani (with the 
pedal that doesn’t slip). He writes 


that he is very proud of them. 
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THEY SHALL 


HAVE MUSIC 


(Continued from page 52) 


what is needed to make someone 
bring an instrument down from the 
attic. 

Ask people to join in a meeting, 
with instruments, to discuss plans. 
Suggest to each prospect that he 
bring along anyone he might know 
who plays a musical instrument. 

Arrange for editorial support from 
your editor. Ask him to announce 
the time, place and purpose of the 
meeting, and be sure to send him the 
results. While he is on the phone, 
ask him if he plays an instrument. 

Plan beforehand, with your com- 
mittee if you have one, what will be 


| discussed at the first meeting. You 


will have to iron out problems of 
practice sessions, regular perform- 
ances, how to obtain instruments for 


those whose instruments suffer from 
old age, and who is going to be re- 
sponsible for administrative details. 
(Such details often consist of quick 
phone calls like, ““The boys are going 
to drop over for a little session to- 
night, Charlie. Can you make it?’’) 

After the ground work has been 
completed, thoughts should turn to- 
ward the future. If the members 
enjoy playing for their own fun, they 
might want to show off in public. 
Just as the Mud Gutters found out, 
there are a number of groups look- 
ing for musical entertainment. All 
you have to do is let them know 
you're ready to play. You might have 
to close the door on some playing 
dates. After all, you don’t want to 
lose your amateur status. >>> 


BUSINESSLIKE MUSIC TEACHING 


(Continued from page 36) 


will be free from the frustration of 
playing the role of a martyr. To sulk 
at his insecure, disorganized means 


| of livelihood when he can streamline 


it into a paying, respectable business 
is sheer nonsense. If he cannot do it 
alone, he can join some music organ- 
ization that sets business standards 
for its members to follow. With the 
feeling of belonging to a union of 
teachers and with the strength that 
comes through uniting, he can begin 
to set his studio into order. 

Having shaped up the studio to 
what it should be, perhaps we can 
view our net results in teaching with 
more objectivity. Certainly we can- 
not all be the best teachers in the 
world. Often when a group of teach- 
ers meets and each one seems assured 
that he is a superior teacher, one 
cannot help but wonder if there are 
any poor teachers! Yet every good 
teacher is complaining about the tre- 
mendous amount of poor teaching 
that is taking place. Let us face it. 
Some of us are the very ones who are 
committing the faux pas, not the 
“other teachers.”” The sooner we real- 
ize this, the sooner we can control 
and shape our teaching to the stand- 
ards we aspire to. 


One of our greatest faults as music 
teachers is the lack of a plan of study 
for each child. Do we have a logical 
course of study? Is each moment of 
the lesson utilized entirely to his ben- 
efit so that no time is lost in extran- 
eous, inconsequental material? Do 
we have a philosophy of teaching? 

Are we adequately trained for our 
professions? Is there any unfinished 
business? If we feel that the humani- 
ties were neglected in our education, 
let’s not feel sorry for ourselves and 
envy the new generation for thcir 
more complete training. Rather we 
can take the very courses we have 
lacked, not all at once, but gradually. 
If there are no universities conven- 
iently located, the postman can bring 
the university of our choice to our 
very door through correspondence 
study. 

What are the results of our teach- 
ing? Are we losing our star inter- 
mediate students to other teachers? 
If we want to keep them, perhaps we 
should extend our own playing abil- 
ity. What about lessons with a mas- 
ter-teacher? Are we keeping up with 
new materials, new philosophies of 
education? Most of all, are we grow- 
ing as teachers through constant self- 
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study and research? 

Education does not end with the 
music degree, but rather begins with 
it. The growing teacher, whatever 
his age, finds teaching constantly a 
challenge. He is never bored. Rather 
his interest is at a high peak, some- 





times approaching the excitement | 
that comes from the discovery of new | 


methods. 
We must desire a change toward 


progress, visualize the change we re- 


quire, anticipate it, and then will it 


effectively to conclusion. Let’s put 


our studios into orbit and keep them 
there by being dynamic, not stag- 


nant. >>> 





ORGANIZED AUDIENCES | 


(Continued from page 90) 


certs and the other fine ‘“organized- 
audience” plans. 
Often, when asked what it is that 


the organized-audience plan offers | 


to a community, I try to promote 


musical literacy with someone else’s | 
words. A case in point would have | 


to do with Nadine Conner. Follow- 


ing a Texas concert a throng of en- 
thusiasts was congratulating her on | 
how wonderful it was at long last | 


CLARINET 
CLEANER 


This convenient little kit 
contains the neatest 
clarinet swab ever de- 
vised, Individually and 
conveniently packaged 
for convenient storage 
in your instrument case. 
A soft, yet durable chamois swab, 
attached to a braided, smooth, soil- 
proof cord and weight makes clean- 
ing easy and thorough. Saves pads 
and prevents rust. Order from your 


MICRO Musical Products Corporation 
10 W. 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


to hear her in person, after hearing | 


her for years through mechanical | 


media. One woman strode up to her 
and stated, from the bottom of her 


heart, ‘“Miss Conner, that sure was | 


good, and it sure is good to hear 


music on the hoof! Thank you, | 


thank you and God bless you!” >>> 


— 


A complete percussion library is | 
available on one LP record from | 
Douglas Recording Co., Springfield, | 


Mass. Fifteen separate rhythms, re- 
corded without melody or harmony, 


provide percussive accompaniment | 
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DESIGNED “BY REQUEST” 
ev 
'Y i00 
For years, reed men 
have been asking us 
to offer our own 
mouthpiece line. 
After long research. 
we found a new ma- 
terial — Reloplex — 
5 and developed a 
mouthpiece design we felt could 
exceed your highest expectations. 
Try these mouthpieces designed “by 
request.” Then you'll request Relo- 


plex by Rico . . . at music dealers 
everywhere. 


/ Rico PRODUCTS 


819 North Highland 
Hollywood 38, California 
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The most popular Bassoons and Clarinets in America. 
Exquisitely made! Superbly tuned! Packaged to sell! 
Order the nationally advertised, high profit, Schreiber 
Bassoons and Clarinets, today! 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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for any instrumentalist, regardless of | 


the song or key selected. It can also | 


be used as a teaching aid. 
> 


The National Federation of Music 


Clubs will again present a $1,000 | 
award to the individual or artist or | 
musical ensemble which has done | 
the most to further the performance | 


of American music abroad. The per- 
iod covered is from September 1958 


through August 1959. 
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Stereo... 1960 


*TEREO is a word that comes to 
J us from the Greek . . . meaning 
solid. Look through a stereoscope— 
which unites two pictures, similar 
but flat in surface—and a third di- 
mension, depth, has been added. A 
photograph shows no more than 
what one eye sees. But two photos, 
strategically placed and seen through 
a stereoscope, give a composite of 
what each eye sees separately. 

Listen to stereophonic music — 
which unites two almost identical 
vistas of sound—then sound, like 
sight, has added a third dimension, 
depth. A recording made by two mi- 
crophones, properly placed and then 
played back through stereophonic 
equipment, presents a composite of 
what each ear hears separately. 

In the stereoscope you see the dis- 
tance between the cow in the fore- 
ground and the mountain in the 
background. In stereophonic sound, 
you are able to gauge the perspective 
between the violins downstage and 
the trumpets upstage. 

Solid means depth added to length 
and width. That is what you mean 
when you say stereo and “solid” are 
the same. And what is the outlook 
for “Stereo” in 1960? Solid, man, 
solid. 

Consider that 1950 retail sales in 
stereophonic equipment were only 
about $12 million. By 1958 they’d 
soared to $260 million. The 1959 fig- 
ure was expected to hit $300 million 
or more, and 1960 promises to make 
this wonder of musical reproduction 
available to the widest public ever. 

TV was caviar to the public when 
it first came out. But the forest of 
antennas today prove that TV has 
become the bread of America’s enter- 
tainment diet. Will stereo follow the 
same pattern? Firms like the Heath 
Company, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
are doing all they can to bring stereo 
within range of the average Joe’s 
pocketbook. A booklet recently pub- 
lished by the mid-west company of- 
fers helpful advice to the combina- 
tion music lover and do-it-yourselfer. 

Stereophonic sound brings the con- 
cert hall into your living-room, every 
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nuance in the massive thrust of a 
100-piece symphony orchestra, the 
finest shading in the C above high C 
of a coloratura in her last act aria. 
You may wonder how stereo does 
this. In simplest terms, the recording 
or broadcast technicians substitute 
two microphones for your two ears 
at the live performance, one at the 
left of the stage, one at the right. 

To reproduce the sound of stereo 
in your home you must have two 
properly placed speakers (a subject 
for more detailed discussion). When 
you do, there you are, front and cen- 
ter at My Fair Lady, Traviata, or 
what you will—with the music beain- 
ed, not at your nose as with one 
speaker (or monophonic) systems, 
but at your two ears. Result—a rich 
full-dimensional sound that fills your 
living-room. Close your eyes and 
Leonard Bernstein is only ten feet 
away, conducting the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 

Hearing is believing. The least 
expensive sources of stereo are the 
local radio stations which occasion- 
ally combine their AM and FM facil- 


ities for stereo broadcasts. But the 
most readily available sources are 
stereo recordings. And you can name 
your own time and tune instead of 
taking pot-luck. To play stereo rec- 
ords you need those two speakers 
mentioned earlier, two amplifiers 
(an electronic pep pill to help the 
sound on its trip to the speakers for 
your changer or turntable). Now 
we're talking components, as they’re 
called by those in the stereo “know”. 

Components are the individual 
pieces of equipment through which 
the music must go round and round 
to come out both here and there. 
They are available ready-made or in 
money-saving put-it-together-yourself 
kits. This is where the fun really 
starts especially for the born 


_tinkerer. There are dozens of models, 


finishes and types of components to 
choose from. And expert recom- 
mendations are numerous and some- 
times conflicting. They do agree, 
however, that both amplifiers and 
both speakers should be matched. 

See stereo, hear stereo, talk stereo. 
Seek the advice of fans and experts. 
Consider the space available for plac- 
ing or building-in equipment—and 
of course, your budget. 

Once you're bitten by the stereo 
bug, you'll find yourself babbling be- 
nignly about baffles, woofers, tweet- 
ers, and third channels. It’s a pleas- 
ant contagion. >>> 
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VANTAGE LSEOR YS) COPVILOEFER! 


The Fred Waring Harry Simeone’s earlier choral collec- 
tion, YOUTH SINGS, is making publishing 

. history. The overwhelming: enthusiasm 
Music Workshop presents that welcomed it when it was first pub- 
lished continues and increases as more 

’ and more. directors discover the many- 

For Teen-Age Choruses ... _ sided talents of this composer-arranger 


Following YOUTH SINGS. Mr. Simeone 
produced SONGFEST for beginning SATB 
chorus and RISE AND SHINE for two- 
part chorus. But still the calls came in 
for more SAB arrangements, ‘‘like YOUTH 
SINGS.”’ 

In answer to these requests, we are 
now introducing YOUTH SINGS AT 
CHRISTMAS, a sequel and supplement. to 
the earlier, more general collection 


YOUTH SINGS AT CHRISTMAS provides 
enough material of such widely varied 
w styles, moods and periods that it could 
at Christmas be used for a complete Christmas con- 
cert, or a number of briefer ‘Teen 
Chorus Programs. There are 22 carols 
hymns, and Christmas songs, including 
BY HARRY SIMEONE such standard favorites as SILVER BELLS 
: RUDOLPH THE RED-NOSED REINDEER, | 
For 2 and 3 Part Mixed Chorus, HEARD THE BELLS ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
S.B. and S.A.B. HI HO THE HOLLY, and RING THOSE 
CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Sp UK Mi 
Yl RKWSWSSS 


Carols, hymns and Christmas songs of many varieties 
supplement the more general contents of Harry 
Simeone’s ever-popular SAB collection, ‘Youth 
Sings.” As 
Choral settings for young ‘teens that they can sing with é \ 
warmth and vitality ...a brilliant selection of aN FOR YOUR 
songs, expertly conceived for performance by ae 
younger singers. VY REFERENCE COPY 
Creative musical intelligence of a high order is apparent ‘ V4 
on every page of this collection. Well within \GF ~ 
younger singers’ capabilities, imaginative treat- WI AT NO CHARGE 
ment calls forth a naturally enthusiastic response. 
Careful attention to the technical matters of smooth voice 2 
leading, range and tessitura make YOUTH SINGS AS 
AT CHRISTMAS a pleasure to use in rehearsal ws Bee 
and performance. 


Colorful accompaniments add interest and support to the eC 
choral parts, yet do not compete with the choral cee pene 
— hawnee Yress ine 
eb v hd 


Contents offer sufficient material for several Christmas 
choral programs. - Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
Christmas celebrations have a natural attraction for " ; : 
younger singers that demands musical expression PI , iain C f YOUTH 
, mm . ~— 7 ~ . Re *lease send my Introductory Copy o J 
.- + YOUTH SINGS AT CHRISTMAS satisfies SINGS AT CHRISTMAS, S.B. and SAB. 
that demand in a most rewarding way. (G 20) by return mail, at no charge. 


Mr. Sempre A. Tempo says, ate 
¥ “Let's get with it, friends. 
TS » Christmas isn't far away, and 5 ADDRESS 
4\™% YOUTH SINGS AT CHRISTMAS 
is waiting for YOU!” 
CITY ZONE STATE 





Nature Commands... 
The Instrument 
must be created 


his symbol ts 
making clarinet 


history... 
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